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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 
Dr. Cure-All is the automatic doctor recently invented, 
unless, indeed, his creation itself is invented, in Holland. He 
has little drawers—wooden drawers—all over him, inscribed 
with the various ailments peculiar to all portions of the 
human frame, and when you pull out the drawer which is 
the seat of your particular malady, you find ‘the pill or 
potion” which is the remedy. You cannot pull it out 
without first dropping a coin into the slot; but what 
is a very important omission in the account of this 
ingenious invention, the value of the coin is not specified. 
Dr. Cure-All is, I conclude, despite his title, a general 
practitioner, not a physician. If one has to put two 
guineas into the slot for the first time and one guinea 
the usual fees of physicians 
-the machinery must be of a 
complicated character indeed. But the charges even of 
the general practitioner are very various. In the East 
End they are as low as sixpence, in the West they begin at 
five shillings and rise to ten according to the lateness of the 
Shall we have to 


which are 


automatic 


afterwards 
who are not 


hour at which we require their services. 
consult the watch before we consult Dr. Cure-All in order 
to select his proper fees? Of course this medical adviser is 
on the “‘ hire system,” and his advice (like gas) is paid for 
2ccording to the amount required, which is exceedingly 
convenient. 
the patient can possibly require, except one thing: with 
their delicate notions of etiquette it is doubtful whether 
members of the faculty would meet our automatic doctor 


Everything, indeed, seems arranged for that 


in consultation. 


Would it be possible, one wonders, to procure an auto- 
matic ** 
one’s private chaplain as well as one’s medical ‘man all 
in one, and on castors? The drawers would have to be 
differently arranged, but it would be very soothing in 
our hours of doubt if, on pressure of a button, a case of 
conscience could be settled for us, or a stumbling-block 
removed from the path of faith. Then there would be no 
that would be a great advantage enjoyed by the 


combination ” of learned professions so as to have 


arguing ; 
automaton clergyman ; for directly a man begins to argue 
it is only human that we feel an inclination to disagree 
with him and to the holding of our own opinions. 


The taste for automata of the ordinary kind has gone 
out. The world has been tricked so often by elaborate 
machinery, the sole purpose of which is to conceal some 
human agent of diminutive size, that it has grown sceptical. 
Such inventions are now apt to be investigated by persons 
who are used to judge of size and take nothing upon trust. 
In old times the great difficulty with the proprietors of 
automata was not the intricac y of cogs and wheels, but the 
finding of some sharp little fellow who could hold his 
tongue. There was also the fear of a much severer punish- 
ment than would now be awarded to such tricksters, for 
almost all these curiosities were originally invented to 
amuse crowned heads in countries where it was dangerous 
to offend them. The famous ‘‘ Chess-player,” for example, 
was created by M. de Kempelen to ple ise the Empress Maria 
Theresa. And though he had a great success with it for 
some time, he 
and took the machine to pieces rather than run the risk 
In later years, however, he grew 


thought the experiment a dangerous one, 


of a public exposure. 
bolder, and exhibited it both in France and Germany. 
There were many grounds for suspicion of its genuineness, 
The machinery was only subjected to examination in its 
fixed state, never while it was in motion; and in winding 
it up the key always performed the same number of 
revolutions, however different may have been that of the 
moves in the game. Above all, when the Turk was in the 
possession of M. Kempelen, he was never beaten, whereas 
after passing out of his hands he became but an indifferent 
performer. The inference was that though another player 
of the requisitely small proportions had been procured, he 
was not of equal intelligence ; and in process of time the 
automaton chess-player became very much discredited. 


Another link with a far back literary past has been 
snapped in the death of Sir Charles Murray, the author of 
‘* Prairie Bird.” That novel was one of the favourites of 
an imitation, no doubt, of Fenimore Cooper, 
but nota slavish one. The author was the first 
I know) to make use of an eclipse and an almanack for the 
purposes of fiction. The heroine is in the power of an 
Indian chief, and as a last resource agrees to marry him 
unless on a certain day the Great Spirit shall show his 


disapprobation of their union by darkening the sun. To 


my boyhood 
‘so far as 


the expectant bridegroom this does not seem very likely to 
h ippen, an leven the young lady has not such confidence 
in astronomy and her substitute for ‘‘ Whitaker” as she 
could wish. But the eclipse comes off nevertheless, and 
the marriage doesn’t. I should think it must be fifty years 
since I first read this novel, and to find that the author was 


until the other day in the flesh is truly surprising. 


It is curious how among a people so distinctly humor- 
ous as the Americans there should be a tendency to run 
a joke to death. When it is a poor joke to begin with this 
is still more deplorable. Another book has recently been 
published in corroboration of the jest that Bacon wrote 


Shakspere. There are seven hundred pages of it, with 
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2 . din title of aman of letters. His contemporaries had all 


‘an extended illustration of the parallelisms between the 
dramatist and the philosopher.” It is not complimentary 
to the latter that the more obscure and verbose passages 
in the plays are held to establish ‘the analogy, not to say 
identity, between the interpretation of physical nature and 
human nature.” It is a very dreary business. What one 
would think should have prevented this curious aberration 
in the practical American mind is the consideration of this 
undoubted fact—that Shakspere realised a fortune by the 
success of his plays; and is it credible from what we know 
of Bacon’s character that he would have let him do that if 
he himself had written them ? It is not likely that a person 
who took other people’s money with such little scruple 
would permit his own pocket to be picked. 


A charming discussion has been going on in ‘‘ the 
leading journal” upon the pronunciation of Greek. The 
combatants, though both claim to be severely 
classical, are not particularly polite to one another. The 
advocates of modern Greek propose to resuscitate a dead 
language, which never, they say, can be done ‘ while 
students are taught to pronounce it according to a pronunci- 
ation which does not exist, and in all probability never did 
exist.” This is unkind to our colleges and public schools, 
which have spent millions of treasure and blood (if we 
count the birchings) in teaching it in that very way. Among 
the examples these gentlemen give us of ‘‘ how not to do 
it” is the received pronunciation of ** Psyche,”’ which they 

Sukey,” which certainly sounds * living” 


sides 


say ought to be ‘ 
enough, but slightly vulgar. A gentleman on the other side 
but not the modern side—suggests that this is all rubbish. 
His system is neither the new nor the old, but apparently 
his own. He undertakes that his pupils ‘learn more 
about accents in two months than they did [under the 
established system] in two years.” It does not, however, 
seem to strike him that two years is rather a large slice of 
human life to be occupied in learning Greek accents, even 
the right ones. He proposes, not for a wager, but for the 
love of the thing, to teach ‘‘ any sane boy” the main facts 
of classical pronunciation in half-an-hour; that is, a sane 
boy to begin with, but he does not guarantee what will 
become of that poor boy’s wits after the half-hour. The 
vigour, the enthusiasm, the indignation manifested by the 
various combatants over this rather unimportant and 
absolutely unknowable subject are very humorous and 


characteristic. 


Mr. Herbert Spencer states in the Contemporary that the 
notion of the efficacy of medicine being proportional to its 
nastiness is a survival from the old belief that disease was 
caused by an indwelling demon, who must be driven out 
by administering to the patient something as disagreeable 
as possible. If any demon can stand rhubarb and castor 
oil, he must indeed be a most determined devil. This, 
to some extent, excuses the faculty for the filth they 
have made us swallow for the last four thousand years. 
But now that this 
point, I do hope that there will be an improvement in 


they have been enlightened on 


Is it possible that science has no means 
The reason why the 


these drugs. 
of making medicines palatable ? 
so far outstripped the physician, we are 
the belief that while diseases come from 
sources, and must be treated accordingly, 


has 
from 


surgeon 
told, is 
supernatural 
the maiming of the body arose from natural causes, and 
could be dealt with by human agency. Now, however, 
that we start fair, there are hopes of reasonable treatment 
from the physician, and especially from the general prac- 
titioner, who supplies his own drugs. Henceforth, if he 
can make them agreeable to the palate, he will be the man 
for my money. ‘‘ Here are some truly delicious pills,” he 
‘*but if you can, pray avoid the temptation of 
biting them. This castor oil is a liqueur of a most delight- 
ful kind, but if possible, refrain from sipping it. I need 
scarcely say that this exquisite rhubarb and magnesia 
must be kept under lock and key, lest the dear children 
should get at it.” 


will say, 


It was only the other day that we were writing of 
Mackworth Praed, and now we haye to mourn the death 
of him who may well lay claim to be Praed’s legitimate 
Frederick Locker. There is no one who has 
mirrored London life in verse with such grace and humour, 
or reminded us more pleasantly of its past. He has filled 
St. James’s with delightful memories, the street 


successor, 


. . . Where Sacharissa sigh’d 
When Waller read his ditty ; 
Where Byron lived, and Gibbon died, 
And Alvanley was witty. 
He loved the haunts of Old Cockaigne, 
Where wit and wealth were squander’d; 
The halls that tell of hoop and train, 
Where grace and rank have wandered, 


and described them as no other poet before or since. And 
now, like his heroes, he A kindly 
heart he had, and many a time has he climbed (not easily, 
alas!) some flights of stairs to cheer this poor slave of the 


‘quits Piccadilly.” 


pen. He was an admirable raconteur, and in his \ittle- 
known volume, ‘‘ Patchwork,” has left behind him 
of the wittiest anecdotes in the language. His 

Elegantiarum” is as perfect a collection of tho works of 
his brother poets as can be found. He hada most delicate, 
though not fastidious, taste for every kind of literature, and 
was one of the few men to whom can be rightly attributed 


sme 


Lyra 
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preceded him to the Valley of the Shadow, and — 


In travail and in tears, 

With the fardel of his years 
Overprest, 

In mercy he was borne 

Where the weary and the worn 
Are at rest. 


If the millionaire has any true friends who have the 
courage to give him a word of advice, that word should be 
** Lie low.” It should surely be good fortune enough that 
he should be so very rich, and he might well forego the 
satisfaction of boasting about it. One of the leading 
vulgarities of the American Press is the information they 
contain concerning the cost of Mr. So-and-So’s dinner- 
party, or the amount spent on flowers at Mrs. So-and-So’s 
reception. Sometimes these interesting facts are doubtless 
due to the invention of the reporter, but in general 
they are understood to be ‘‘ communicated.” They are 
generally followed by a comparison between ‘these 
and the small amount per diem on 
which the poorer classes have to live, by which it appears 
that the average millionaire could maintain ten thousand of 
them. This is not the sort of news to endear him to the 
great mass of mankind. But there is another mode by 
which he makes himself still more intolerable—though, no 
doubt, with the idea of escaping envy, or, at least, of 


expenses of cents 


Ie is always telling us that his 
We ‘put our thumb 
unto our nose and spread our fingers out,” but he will 
If a man tells us that 
he is uncomfortably hot, and that his great-coat is no use 
to him, the reply is plain: ‘‘ Why the deuce don’t you 
throw it off, then ?”” When, so far from doing this, he is 
constantly adding fur cuffs and collars, we know what 
to think of his truthfulness. No less than three million- 
aires have recently been bewailing themselves upon this 
superfluity of raiment. It is most inconvenient, they 
tell us: they are always in a profuse perspiration ; there 
is nothing so hateful as a fur coat, especially a sable one. 
This is what the vulgar call ‘ kidding,” 
upon nobody because the remedy is so obvious, and is 


mitigating resentment. 
riches are no advantage to him. 


persist in this incredible statement. 


but it imposes 


To persons who have not a great-coat at 
all, even an ulster, these protestations are sickening, The 
desire to relieve the sufferers of the inconvenience they 


never applied. 


complain of is universal, and these utterances of theirs are 
more irritating than their boasts. The motto that should 
the malachite doors of these men of 
Lie if we 


be inscribed on 
millions, for their private reading, should be, “ 
must, but let us lie low.” 


This pride that apes humility has, however, some 
excuses for it in the statements made in all ages by 
philosophers who have plenty to live upon concerning 
the advantages of poverty. As to the superfluity of 
wealth, it may indeed be granted that it has its disadvan- 
tages. It surrounds one with parasites, makes friendships 
difficult, and is troublesome to dispose of ; but it is vastly 
preferable to straitened means. A million of 
may be almost—though not quite—insupportable, but it is 
better than ten shillings a week, with a family to support. 
The corroding influence of and especially the 
want of them Life is 
equally full of sordid cares at the lowest and the highest 
rounds of the ladder. If ‘‘the Poor in the loomp is bad,” 
it is, God help them, no wonder! ‘I have not only been 
a happier man for every guinea I have earned,” writes 
honest Sydney Smith, “ but a better man.” But I know 
of no other divine who has had the pluck to say as much. 
It is, perhaps, the general hypocrisy about the matter that 
has encouraged the millionaire in his transparent attempts 


money 


coppers 
is quite as great as that of gold. 


to impose upon us. 


It is unusual, though not unparalleled, for young women 
to don sailors’ suits and take service on men-of-war. The 
poet has described one of them and her reward (which, I 
am sorry to say, was quite exceptional)— 

Which when the Captain comed for to hear on’t, 
Very much applauded what she ’d done; 
And he made her the first lieutenant 
Of the gallant Thunder Bomb. 

But for a young lady to venture on board a convict-ship in 
male attire is altogether unprecedented. Mr. Clark Russell, 
however, in his latest novel has not hesitated to place his 
heroine in this very compromising position, from which, one 
is glad to say, she emerges with flying colours. The book is a 
great contrast to the stories of introspection and psychology 
with which we have so long been favoured, and is full of 
incident. Marian is masculine enough to make half-a-dozen 
‘‘new women,” and (perhaps partly owing to her boy’s clothes, 
an attire always ‘‘ fetching”) a great deal more attractive 
than they are represented. The author has given more 
attention to character than is his wont, and Dr. Russell 
Ellice, with his theories of convict reformation, is well 
drawn. Barney Abram, the prize-fighter and ringleader of 
the mutineers, is much more interesting than the gentle- 
men of culture who take the lead in modern fiction ; one 
quite regrets that, to suit the exigencies of the story, our 
author has been compelled to permit him to be outwitted. 
In addition to the satisfaction we derive from this breezy 
book, ‘‘The Convict-Ship” teaches us the advantages of 
extreme assurance by the example of the heroine, and the 
drawbacks of extreme insurance by that of the hero. 
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PLAYHOUSES. 
BY CLEMENT SCOTT. 4 
For months past the dramatic world has been worried with 
questions and answers about Sudermann’s *‘ Heimath.” 

‘Have you read ‘Heimath’? Ah, but you should see 

‘Heimath,’ the great German play by the great German 
dramatist.” Every London manager was pestered to doa 
version of ‘‘ Heimath.”” Every leading actress was implored 
to study the heroine of ‘‘ Heimath.” The play was trans- 
lated into all modern languages, and those who were 
ignorant of the author and his claims have been excused 
if they considered Sudermann was a second Shakspere. 
This is an age of booms. The Ibsen boom and the 
Maeterlinck boom having succeeded fairly well, why not 
a boom in Sudermann ? 
Behold! we have seen ‘‘ Heimath” in its French dress, 

so far as the mere play is concerned, it would be 
difficult to sit out greater twaddle. It is mere penny 
journal romance, the kind of kitchen stuff that is served 
up to the maids when they are not in the garden hanging 
out the clothes. 

The essence of the story is provincialism, German 
‘rhe yey and of the dreariest possible kind. A 
igoted old brute called Schwarz rules his family with a 
rod of iron. He has been a colonel in the army, and he 
brings his martinet manners to his own fireside, Everyone 
is afraid of this irritating old tyrant. He has worried one 
wife into her grave, and the second would be on the high 
road to the same rest if she had the courage of a mouse. 
But she, like the rest of them, kisses the rod. All bow 
down before this ugly 
domestic idol—all but 
Magda, who is a daugh- 
ter of spirit. She 
refuses to be bullied 
into provincial respec- 
tability, and so when 
the father tries to force 
her into a_ detested 
marriage with an oily 
person, Magda, the girl 
with the independent 
spirit, at the 
back door and votes for 
freedom as against 
slavery. This revolt of 
Magila gives her old 
colonel father his first 
sharp warning of par- 
alysis. 

At first the 
does not go very 
with Magda. 
throws in her lot with 
Keller, a selfish 
student, for whom 
‘‘she keeps house,” 
according to the Tan- 
queray euphemism, 
and after a brief and 
sunny interlude a child 
is born to Magda, when 
her cowardly lover has 
deserted her. The 
fact of maternity saves 
Magda from despair 
She has something to 
live for now, and she 
prosper s amazingly, 
She discovers that she 
voice, and be- 
comes a great operatic 
star. Before this she 
has sunk so low 
beg in the streets and 
give her services to the 
lowest music - halls. 
But behold Magda after 
ten years’ banishment 
from home returned 


THE 


and, 


goes out 


world 
well 
She 


Inere 


has a 


as to 
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scoundrel’s pistol arm, and when he is well out of the 
world Magda very sensibly shakes provincialism and 
humbug out of her skirts and departs for Bohemia with 
her little sister, the most delightful little humbug con- 
ceivable, prepared to worship the reigning idol if it be 
father, mother, sister, or aunt. 

But silly and suburban as is the play it has one 
redeeming quality in that it gives Sarah Bernhardt a 
chance for some of her finest and most inspired acting. 
She can do very little with the play until the scene where 
she meets the student lover who has abandoned her, and 
with intense sarcasm glories in the shame he has inflicted 
on her in that he has made her a mother. This was a 
superb moment. ‘The divine Sarah certainly had her oppor- 
tunity in that one scene. The effect was electrical, and the 
audience rose at her. Almost as fine was the last scene 
with the father, when Magda preaches the gospel of emanci- 
pation and the pride of sex. What, then, is the verdict ? 
A poor play, magnificently acted, except by the old father, 
whose art is rough and ill-disciplined. 





OUR (LLUSTRATIONS. 


THE “ALCESTIS” AT BRADF IELD COLLEGE. 


All that could make a Greek play realistic distinguished 
the four pe rformances of Euripides’ ‘‘Alcestis” at Bradfield 
College. The open-air theatre was filled each day with 
interested spectators, who enjoyed the novel surroundings 
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She came to the din’ in 1883, when the last war had 
just broken out, and it was her duty on several occasions 
during its progress to appear before the assembled thousands 
of her warriors, and stimulate them by a few energetic and 
stirring words to a brave defence of their fatherland. ‘I 
am 8 woman,” she said; ‘‘ but I have the heart of a man, 
and I myself will stand up and lead you to fight with those 
who would take away our land. God forbid that we 
should become slaves of the foreigner.” Quite recently 
there has been another great Kabary, at which the (ueen 
made use of similar patriotic language amid the enthusi- 
astic plaudits of the multitude. As the danger becomes 
more imminent the spirit of patriotism apparently 
grows, and it would not be surprising, notwithstanding 
the rumours of treachery and the signs of terror and 
disorganisation which have begun to appear, if the 
Hovas are stirred up to a desperate resistance, and 
force the French to stay their hand until the arrival of 
more reinforcements from home. 


CHURCHYARD BOTTOM WOOD, HIGHGATE, 


The surveyor und his ally, the omnivorous suburban 
builder, with their rods and tapes, already have their eye 
upon Churchyard Bottom, Highgate, and unless the hand 
it the de stroyer be stayed at once the wood will be given 
its edging of ‘‘ neat villas” along Muswell Hill Road, and 
forty-feet roads through the heart of the wood will do the 
rest. Churchyard Bottom, like the sister wood, Gravel Pit, 
is one of the few remnants of the great forest of Middlesex. 
** A well-wooded chase, 
having good covert for 
harts, bucks, 
boars, and wild bulls,” 
an old chronicler calls 
it, and he goes on to 
speak of ‘‘ pastures and 
plain meadows’ with 
brooks running 
through them, turning 
water- wheels with a 
pleasant noise.” The 
pastures and plain 
meadows are now rows » 
of shops and suburban 
villas, and the brooks 
are become sewer-ways. 
The bishops no longer 
hunt through the 
glades, and the pit 
where plague-stricken 
citizens of London were 
buried in 1665 is now 
a charming wooded 
dell. About ten years 
ago the sixty - eight 
acres of Gravel Pit 
Wood (better known in 
old days as Brewhouse 
Wood) were saved and 
handed over in_ per- 
petuity to the public 
by the Commissioners. 
Now it is the adjoin- 
ing wood of fifty-one 
acres—Churchyard 
Bottom—that is threat- 
ened. The two woods 
are really one. A road 
alone divides them, and 


does, 
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only by saving Church- 
yard Bottom can the 
sylvan beauty be pre- 
served of this nearest 
woodland retreat for 
the denizens of crowded, 
dreary Holloway, 
Islington, and Clerken- 
well. <A _ strong local 
committee, comprising 








back a kind of jewelled 
prodigal to ask her 
father’s blessing! The 
scene is preposterous in its extravagance ot contrast. Would 
who knows her father, his ways, and 
flash into this provincial house- 
hold in low-necked dresses, fur-lined robes, gorgeous 
cloaks, and both hands and neck a mass of spark- 
ling jewellery? But this is the play. Even an opera 
singer sometimes puts on modest attire, and it is incon- 
ceivable that such a clever woman as this would not at 
study the situation. And now comes the absurdity 
of the story. Magda is absolutely independent. She has 
won her way in the world by her own effort and without 
help from anyone. Why should she go back to dull 
respectability and provincialism at the bidding of this 
stiff-necked old tyrant? If is the last thing in the 
world that she would do, I take it. But suddenly the 
painted butterfly more under the sway 
of the priggish parson and the hectoring colonel, and 
in the rest of respectability, smug, religious and self- 
conscious Magda discovers the hypocrite 
who has and would keep their secret dark. 
Tediously, and with an iteration of boredom, the father 
discovers to his horror that Magda’s life has not been 
immaculate. Why this virtuous horror’ What on earth 
does the old man expect if he does not believe that dresses 
grow upon hedgerows and diamond rings are dug up in 
the garden’ The Puritanical old colonel, bit by bit, by 
cross-questioning and crooked answering, discovers that the 
godly Keller is the father of his daughter's illegitimate 
child. At once he exercises his parental authority, and 
insists that Magda shall marry the man she loathes. Todo 
so would be contrary to her whole nature and principles, but 
she seems to consent until her ex-lover and future Lostend 
yroposes that for rest ectability’s sake their love-child should 
_ put out of the way and forgotten. On this proposition 
Magda rounds on the hypocritical Keller and calls him a 
beast, whereupon her father threatens to shoot his child if she 
continues to be as obstinate as he is himseli. Luckily for 
justice, another attack <f paralysis unneryes the ol’ 


an opera singer 


his idiosyncrasies, 


least 


becomes once 
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ruined her 
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PERFORMANCE OF “ALCESTIS” AT BRADFIELD 
equally with the unusual nature of the drama enacted. 
Mr. Wood Hill filled the réle of Alcestis most adequately; the 
Warden of the College, Dr. Gray, was Admetus; Mr. Lomas 
was an excellent Her ‘rcules; and the subordinate part of a 
servant was played very well by Mr. Koppel. The elocu- 
tionary ability which distinguishe d all the actors was a great 
tribute to the training and “study bestowed on the prepara- 
tion of the play. The orchestral accompaniment of flutes 
and lyres was peculiarly suitable, and as nearly as possible 
reflected the old methods employed by the Greeks. The 
choral odes were carefully rendered by a band of Pherzean 
elders under the able leade rship of Mr. Jones. The tickets 
were marked in Greek letters denoting the position of the 
and the play comme need to the ‘sound of a trumpet. 
The visitor poll easily imagine that he was in the circular 
theatre at the foot of the ‘Ac ‘ropolis at Athens, while the 
warm sunshine made the illusion still more reminiscent of 
a Greek performance. All concerned in the play did so 
well, and the authorities at Bradfield College were so 
hospitable, that there was nothing but enjoyment during 
the four days. 


THE QUEEN OF MADAGASCAR. 
It is a little more than twelve years since Ranavalona III., 
the present sovereign, was raised to the throne and im- 
mediately afterwards married by Rainiliiarivény, Prime 
Minister and Commander-in-Chief, the Warwick and 
Queen-Maker of Madagascar. He has, however, not 
found her quite so plastic in his hands and subservient to 
his wishes as the estimable lady who formerly enjoyed the 
honour. Having become a Christian while under the 
instruction of the missionaries of the London Socie ty, she 
zealously follows in the paths of kindness and benevolence 
which her illustrious predecessor Ranayalona the Good 
so notably trod before her. But, though still ve ry 
young, she manifests far more independence of char: acter, 
and rumour has it that the disagreements between herself 
and the Prime Minister have of ‘late become more marked. 


seat 8, 


COLLEGE. 


the Vicar of Muswell 
Hill, the Congrega- 
tional minister of 
Crouch End, members oi tne District Council, and leading 
residents, has been formed to approach the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, and seek by friendly negotiation to avert 
what would be a —e to all North London. 


LADIES’ KENNEL ASSOCIATION SHOW. 


The first dog-show of the Ladies’ Kennel Association was 
held in the pretty grounds of the Ranelagh Club, at Barn 
Elms, on Saturday, June 8. The Prince and Princess of 
Wales and Princess Maud were present during part of 
the proceedings, and the Princess gave away the prize to 

‘The Champion of Champions.” A first prize was won by 
bie Royal Highness for a collie exhibited by the Princess. 
The whole of the fittings of the show belonged to the 
‘*Old Calabar” Biscuit Co., Ltd., who supplied their 
famous food for the benefit of the dogs exhibited, to the 
general satisfaction of both owners and animals. 


THE CHITRAL EXPEDITION. 

Chitral has left some smouldering embers. 
The tribesmen continue to trouble the British forces. In 
the neighbourhood of Dargai, about five hundred Mohmand 
Khels collec ted, and precautions had to be taken to prevent 
sudden attack. An incident in the late campaign is illus- 
trated in our Issue, and will serve as an historical record. 


The war in 


RAMBLING SKETCHES: CAEN. 
We alluded in a recent issue to the beauties found in the 
ancient city of Caen, so that there is no need to dilate on 
the subject of our Illustration further than to say that 
antiquaries will revel in such a building as the Abbaye 
aux Hommes. The oldest church in Caen is St. Etienne- 
le-Vieux. Visitors should visit 148, Rue St. Jean, which 
stands on the site of the house where Charlotte Corday 
matured her plans for emancipating I'rance from Marat. 
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1. The Alexandra Palace from the Outskirts of the Wood. 2. In the Wood. 


CHURCHYARD BOTTOM WOOD, HIGHGATE, THE SPOLIATION OF WHICH IS UNDER DISCUSSION. 
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SKETCHES AT THE LADIES’ KENNEL ASSOCIATION’S FIRST SHOW, AT THE RANELAGH CLUB, BARN ELMS. 
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THE CHITRAL EXPEDITION: THE SIEGE OF RESHUN, 


Sketch by Mr. A, D. Greenhill Gardyne, 





PERSONAL. 

Sir Gilbert Carter, Governor of Lagos, has engaged in 
a lively controversy with Bishop Tugwell, of the Aborigines 
Protection Society, about the gin traffic in West Africa, Sir 
Gilbert maintains that the importation of alcohol into West 
Africa is necessary to the colonial revenue. He says the gin 
is ‘‘ wholesome,” and ‘ palatable,” and attributes the atti- 
tude of the missionaries to the failure of Christianity among 
the natives. The Moslem religion is, in his opinion, the best 
safeguard of social morality in that part of the world. To 
this it is replied that the trade in gin has practically driven 
other commodities out of the local markets, as the natives 
prefer to barter their products for alcohol alone. If the 
importation of gin were prohibited, the revenue would be 
recruited by a more legitimate trade, and the people would 
not be demoralised by drunkenness. 

Lieutenant - Colonel Charles Edward Bignold, J.P., 
D.L., who died on May 19, was an important figure in the 
civic life of 
Norwich. He 
was the son 
of the late 
Sir Samuel 
Bignold, who 
represented 
Norwich in 
Parliament 
for 
time. Colonel 
Bignold was 
not on ly 
Mayor of 
Norwich, 
but he was 
the leader of 
the Conserv- 
ative party 
in the town, 
andexercised 
considerable 
influence in 
other ways. 
He was a 
county 
magistrate. He died at his residence, Harford Le ulge, 
and his funeral was of a public nature, showing the 
esteem in which the Mayor was held. 


some 
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The Shahzada is said to have received instructions from 
his father to prolong his stay in England. He is certainly 
acquiring a great deal of useful information, though there 
are some of our manners and customs which he cannot 
bring himself to admire. Dancing, for instance, strikes 
him as undignified, and the ball costumes of ladies have 
sh eked his sense of propriety. He is report “d to have as 


poor an opinion of the beauty of Englishwomen as M. 
but he is deeply impressed by the magazine rifle. 


Daudet ; 

Two testimonials are being organised for the benefit 
of Dr. W. G. Grace. The Daily Telegraph has started a 
National Shilling Fund, and the Marylebone Cricket Club 
has opened a separate subscription. The newspapers are 
still full of eulogies of ‘* W. G.,” both in prose and verse. 
Perhaps the most delightful tribute is a letter from a 
judicial admirer, aged twelve, who speaks of the champion 
cricketer as ** an exceedingly careful batter.” That twelve- 
year-old ought to grow up to be an ideal umpire. 

Our contemporary the Graphic has just issued the first 
number of its new weekly paper, entitled the Golden Penny. 
Its contents are sufficiently varied to please a wide circle of 
readers, and further attractions are the prize competitions 
which are provided to exercise the surplus ingenuity of its 
clients. With the initial number of the Golden Penny was 
presented a coloured portrait of the Queen as a child. 

Miss Cissy Loftus has returned from America and 
brought back with her more than her old charm. Her 
art has refined and her gifts are greater than before. No 
one who has an evening to spare should miss the Palace 
entertainment, particularly when this delightful little 
lady imitates Hayden Coffin and Letty Lind. 


We regret to announce the death of Mr. John Hayter, 
the veteran painter, who has passed away at the ripe age 
of ninety- 
five. Born 
with the cen- 
tury, he early 
attained 
fame, and 
was a p- 
pointed Court 
Painter. He 
painted the 
Queen when 
8 h e was 
twelve years 
of age, and 
mInany of his 
works are in 
the posses- 
sion of her 
Majesty. At 
the age of 
eighty he ex- 
hibited in the 
Royal Acad- 
emy an ex- 
quisite little 
picture of 
Amy Robsart, proving that his hand had not lost its cun- 
x. He had seen pass away most of the beauties whom 
Princesses, poets, and 
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ning. 
he painted for the Court Album. 
statesmen have each in turn sat in the old carved chair in 
his studio in Harley Street. Many were the anecdotes 
Mr. Havter could tell of the “Iron Duke ind of the 
Court where he had spent so many days. Ile took part in 
that famous Eglinton Tournament, where the beauty of all 
England mustered together. Some of his best water- 
colour drawings are in the possession of the Duke of 


Portland. 
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Yorkshiremen, and especially the inhabitants of Knares- 
borough, will miss for many a day the kindly face and 
generous 
influence of 
Mr. Basil 
Thomas 
Woodd, who 
died on 
June +. He 
was the son 
of the late 
Mm. ROG, 
Woodd, and 
was born on 
July 7, 1815, 
so that he 
was within a 
few days of 
his eightieth 
birthday. 
For several 
years he 
represented 
Knares- 
borough in 
Parliament. 
In 1853 he 
was ap- 
pointed Deputy-Lieutenant for the West Riding. Eleven 
years previously he had been made a county magistrate, 
and in 1885 he was elected Chairman of Quarter Sessions. 
On the County Council he was chosen an Alderman; he 
was chairman of the Knaresborough Local Board, president 
of the Harrogate Bath Hospital, a director of the Midland 
Banking Company and of the Law Life Assurance Com- 
pany. In many other spheres of labour his acute intellect 
was placed at the service of his fellow-men, and his death 
will leave a void which will be exceedingly difficult to fill. 
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The death of Sir Samuel Wilson removes an Australian 
millionaire who was well known in English society, partly 
by reason of the fact that he inhabited Hughenden Manor 
after Lord Beaconsfield’s death. Sir Samuel represented 
Portsmouth in Parliament for six years. He was the son 
of an Irish gentleman, but resided in Victoria for a large 
portion of his life. 

A gallant officer died on June 7 in Lieutenant-General 
Sir Charles Craufurd Fraser, K.C.B., V.C. The son of 

a distin- 
guished 
s »idier, he, 
like his two 
brothers, 
adopted a 
military 
career. For 
his courage- 
ous rescue of 
some men 
who were in 
imminent 
danger of 
drowning in 
the Kaptee 
River, Fraser 
won the 
Victoria 
Sub- 
sequent inci- 
dents in his 
career fully 
sustained 
the reputa- 
tion early 
gained by him for bravery. He was at the Siege of 
Lucknow and took part in the Abyssinian War. He was 
aide-de-camp to the Duke of Cambridge for seven years, 
and then became Inspector-General of Cavalry. He won 
North Lambeth for the Conservative party in 1886, and 
continued its representative till 1892. He was very popular 
as an unaffected, modest, and brave gentleman, possessed 
of much discretion and kindly feeling. He was knighted 
in 1891, and was sixty-five when he died in his London 
home, which was crowded with mementoes of his travels. 


(ross. 


by Elliott and Fry 
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Prince and Princess Ferdinand of Roumania are 
thoroughly enjoying their visit to England. The Princess 
has been specially interested in little Prince Edward of 
York, who is in danger of being spoilt by the popularity 
he has attained already among his royal relatives. 


The second Viscount Gough was the son of the Lord 
Gough who annexed the Punjab, and who for his 
brilliant 
services in 
India was 
three times 
thanked by 
Parliament, 
and received 
a pension of 
two thousand 
a year for 
three _ lives. 
His suc- 
cessor, who 
lived to the 
age of eighty- 
one, added 
nothing to 
these dis- 
tinctions. 
Asa captain 
of the Grena- 
dier Guards, 
he saw active 
service in 
China, and 
received a 
medal. Ife pérformed the duties of High Sheriff and J.P. 
in Galway and Tipperary, but took no active part in 
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politics. The title mg to his eldest son, the Hon. Hugh 
Gough, who was born in 1849, entered the diplomatic 
service in 1873, and is now second secretary of the British 
Embassy at Washington. 


A picture-gallery in Old Bond Street has been the 
scene of a curious outrage. Mr. Thaddeus’s portrait of 
Mr. Gladstone was mutilated by two unknown persons, 
who thrust their umbrellas through the canvas. It is 
charitable to suppose that this is the act of escaped 
lunatics, for otherwise it must be ascribed to a stupid 
malignity which is scarcely credible. 


The proverbial longevity of great lawyers has its most 
striking illustration in the career of Sir James Bacon, who 
is dead in his 
ninety- 
eighth year. 
The old Vice- 
Chancellor 
was, per- 
haps, the 
most striking 
example of 
the invigor- 
ating stimu- 
lus which the 
administra- 
tion of the 
law gives to 
exceptional 
faculties. He 
was over 
seventy when 
he became 
the first 
Chief Judge 
in Bank- 
ruptey under 
the Act of 
1869, and 
also Vice-Chancellor of the Court of Chancery, which is 
now extinct. He retired from active service in 1886, 
though even at the age of ninety there was no indication 
of any mental decay. Sir James had a peculiar humour, 
which was displayed in his sententious notes of cases sent 
to the Court of Appeal. Of a certain nuisance case he 
wrote: ‘* Plaintiff's witnesses: Stench very bad. Defend- 
ants denied it. Mr. H same old arguments. Myself 
same old answer.” He had a great objection to moustaches, 
and when addressed by a junior counsel adorned with those 
appendages he professed with great gravity that he could 
not hear a word. 


The name of the Ven. Edwards Cust wi! long be 
remembered in Yorkshire, although it is now some years 
since the late Archdeacon of Richmond, who has just 
passed away in his ninety-first year, was in active work. 
He completed half a century of earnest and devoted service 
for the Church in the North in 1890, but he retained 
his archdeaconry until a more recent date. Successful 
organisation and effective administration are common 
enough in our parishes now, but fifty years ago they were 
not, and Archdeacon Cust deserves all the credit that is due 
to a pioneer in the beneficent movement of reform in the 
life and work of the Church in parish and diocese which has 
spread throughout the country. He had a brilliant career 
at Cambridge and came out as eleventh Wrangler in 1827. 
It was a notable year, and Cust (or Peacock, as he then was) 
had as his companions in the Tripos list the late Mr. Baron 
Cleasby and the late Charles Simeon, who were Wranglers, 
and the late Vice-Chancellor Malins, who was a Junior 
Optime. Cust took a great interest in athletics, and a 
correspondent of the Z'imes has already pointed out that 
when at Cambridge he was one of the founders of the Lady 
Margaret Boat Club—the first to start an eight-oared boat 
on the Cam. He frequently rowed with the late Bishop 
Selwyn. 
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Mr. Walter Q. Gresham, American Secretary of State, 
began life as a lawyer, enlisted on the Federal side in the 
Civil War, 
and rose to 
the rank of 
general. He 
was made a 
judge by 
General 
Grant, and 
enjoyed 
much esteem 
during his 
judicial 
work. He 
was Post- 
master- 
General and 
Secretary of 
the Treasury 
in the Cabi- 
net of Presi- 
dent Arthur, 
but in 1892 
he seceded 
from the Re- 
publican 
party, and 
accepted the first place in the Cabinet of President Cleveland. 
Mr. Gresham, who was sixty-three years of age at his death, 
had a very high reputation for political integrity, but his 
name is not specially associated with any reform. He was 
twice a Republican candidate for the Presidency. 


Piotu by Falk. 


Tue cate Mr. Gresnam. 


Mr. Forbes Robertson has undertaken to design the 
gold casket which will enclose the address to be present« d 
to Sir Henry Irving by the members of the theatrical pr - 
fession in this country. The address will be written by 
Mr. Pinero. Playgoers would be glad to hear that Mr. 
Pinero is writing something else for the Lyceum, where a 
moderna play from the hand of our ablest dramatist would 
receive a remarkable welcome. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 


Her Majesty the Queen, at Balmoral, has been accompanied 
by Princess Beatrice, with Prince Henry of Battenberg and 
the two Princesses of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha; and has 
received visits from Countess Erbach-Schénberg, Lady 
Susan Grant Suttie, the Duke and Duchess of Portland, 
Sir John M‘Neill, and the Very Rev. Dr. Cameron Lees, 
Dean of the Chapel Royal in Scotland, who preached at 
Crathie on Sunday. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, with Princesses 
Victoria and Maud, were at Sandringham from Wednesday, 
June 5, to Friday afternoon, when their Royal Highnesses 
returned to London, as did also the Duke and Duchess of 
York. The former next day visited the Grand Duke and 
Duchess of Hesse and Prince and Princess Ferdinand of 
Roumania, who were staying at Clarence House with the 
Duke and Duchess of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha; they were 
visited by these on Sunday, and by Princess Louise, 
Marchioness of Lorne, and by the Grand Duke and 
Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz at Marlborough House. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales on Saturday, June 8, 
were at the first Dog Show of the Ladies’ Kennel Associ- 
ation, at Barn Elms, where her Royal Highness gave 
away the champion prize. The Duke and Duchess of York 
were at the annual meeting of the Civil Service Athletic 
Sports; the Duchess of York distributed the prizes there. 
On Monday the Prince of Wales, on board his yacht 
Britannia, was at the Regatta of the Royal Cinque 
Ports Yacht Club, at Dover, and won a prize. 

The visit of the Shahzada to the Lord Mayor 
and Corporation of the City of London and his 
other proceedings are separately described. At 
Birmingham and Manchester he has diligently 
inspected several manufacturing establishments, 
and has enjoyed some municipal hospitalities. 
On Tuesday, June 11, he left Manchester by the 
Ship Canal, and went to Liverpool. Thence he 
goes to Glasgow. His tour in Europe will be 
prolonged until September. 

The Crown Prince of Siam and his brother, 
Ab-ha, lunched with the Prince and Princess of 
Walesat Marlborough House on Tuesday, June 11. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, with their daughter 
and her husband, the Rev. Henry Drew, came 
to London on Tuesday, and embarked at the 
docks on board the J'antallon Castle as guests of 
Sir Donald Currie, who has invited a large com- 
pany of friends to see the opening of the Baltic 
Canal, and to visit Copenhagen. 

The Cambridge University Mathematical 
Tripos, issued on June 11, makes the Senior 
Wrangler Mr. Thomas John I’Anson Bromwich, 
of St. John’s College; Mr. John Hilton Grace, 
of Peterhouse, Second Wrangler, bracketed with 
Mr. Edmund Taylor Whitaker, of Trinity ; also 
Messrs. Charles Godfrey, of Trinity, fourth ; 
Godfrey H. A. Wilson, of Clare College, fifth ; 
and Francis A. Howard, of Pembroke, sixth. 
Of the lady mathematicians, the wranglership 
is won by Miss N. A. L. Thring, of Newnham 
College, while Girton students are ranked as 
Senior Optimes. 

The trustees and subscribers to Mansfield 
College, Oxford, at their meeting on June 11, 
resolved to provide a memorial of the late Rev. 
Dr. Dale, with an endowed special lectureship on 
theology or ecclesiastical polity. 

A four days’ conference of the British Dairy 
Farmers’ Association was opened by the Earl of 
Derby at Preston, Lancashire, on June 11, to 
consider how the farmers may improve their 
position by using home-grown cereals for the 
feeding of dairy stock and the production of 
milk and butter. 

Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, President of the Local 
Government Board, on June 11 received a deputa- 
tion from over two hundred Boards of Poor-law 
Guardians, to urge the need of an inquiry by 
Government into the working of the laws con- 
cerning vagrants or tramps, whose numbers since 
1884 have greatly increased, and are now esti- 
mated at nearly ten thousand yearly. 

In the French Chamber of Deputies on 
June 10 there was a debate on the administration 
of foreign affairs, the Government being accused of un- 
worthily surrendering the honour and interests of France 
by joining on the one hand with Russia and Germany in 
their opposition to the terms of peace between China and 
Japan, and on the other hand by accepting the German 
invitation to send ships of the 'rench Navy to the opening 
of the Baltic Canal. M. Hanotaux, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, vindicated the action of the Government, which 
obtained a vote of confidence, passed by the large majority 
of 362 against 105. The President of the Republic ended 
his tour of official visits to the south-eastern departments 
of France, and was well received at Bordeaux. 

The Paris meeting of the Institute of Naval Architects 
of Great Britain, opened at the Sorbonne, or ancient 
University of Paris, on June 11, was courteously welcomed 
by the French scientific and practical mechanicians, 
Admiral Charles Duperré being president of the Reception 
Committee. Lord Brassey made an excellent speech, in 
French, to acknowledge these civilities, as well as the 
merits and achievements of French nautical engineering ; 
and Lord Dufferin, the British Ambassador, spoke at the 
dinner afterwards in a spirit of friendly pleasantry and of 
cordial goodwill towards the French nation. 

The city of Vienna appears to be in a very disturbed 
condition, and the civic municipality being found incom- 
petent to keep order, has been superseded by an imperial 
deéree. Great Socialist riots have taken place in the 
Prater, or public park. 

The Italian Parliament was opened at Rome on June 10 
by King Humbert, whose speech declared that Italy was 
on friendly terms with all the other nations of Europe, and 


lively impressions of American society. 


advantage in private readings. 
and a nephew of hers is Mr. Rutland Barrington. 
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was pleased to have the goodwill of England in her opera- 
tions in Africa. Measures of financial economy were 
recommended to the attention of the Chamber. The 
Deputy for Rimini, Signor Luigi Ferrari, who was shot by 
an Anarchist assassin there, has died of his wound. 


The Greek Ministry of M. Tricoupi resigned on June 10 
in consequence of the adverse result of the Parliamentary 
elections and a hostile vote of the Chamber at Athens; and 
M. Theodore Delyanni has been charged by the King to 
form a new Ministry. 


The Government of the Sultan of Turkey, unable to 
maintain its attitude of uncompromising resistance to the 
demands of Great Britain, Russia, and France for a 
thorough reform in the administration of the oppressed 
Armenian provinces, has undergone a change by the 
Sultan’s decree of June 8 depriving the Grand Vizier, 
Djevad Pasha, of his high office as Prime Minister, which 
has been taken by Said Pasha, late Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. But no reply was made to the Note of the Great 
Powers, presented on May 11, which has now been published 
in full, and which prescribes a very exact and complete 
scheme for the government of ‘ the six Vilayets””—namely, 
those of Erzeroum, Bitlis, Van, Sivas, Mamouret-ul-Aziz, 
and Diarbekir, with the appointment of Valis, or provincial 
governors—to be approved by the foreign Powers-—-and of 
Mutessarifs, Caimacams, Mudirs, and other district or 
communal rulers, 2 certain proportion of whom shall be 
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THE LATE MISS EMILY FAITHFULL. 


Miss Emily Faithfull, who has died at the age of sixty, was well known for her work as an 
organiser of industrial employments for women. 
from which, among other publications, she issued the Victoria Magazine. 
very popular as a lecturer both in this country and in the United States, and she wrote some 
i One of her gifts was a singularly musical voice, 
which she used with great effect on the platform, though it was heard to even better 
Miss Faithfull had many friends in the theatrical profession, 


Christians ; also regulations for the police and gendarmerie, 
the courts of law and the prisons, and for the control of the 
Kurdish tribes; the whole to be superintended by a High 
Commission, in concert with the Great Powers of Europe. 


Thunderstorms, with sudden heavy rains, causing great 
floods, have done much damage in Wiirtemberg, Upper 
Austria, and the Tyrol, also in Hungary, with loss of life, 
destruction of cattle and crops, and the prospect of a spoiled 
harvest. A coal-mine explosion in Upper Silesia on June 10 
has destroyed a large number of lives, as five or six hundred 
men were working underground. The King of Wiirtemberg 
has visited Balingen and other places in the afflicted districts 
of that country, superintending active measures for the 
relief of distress. 

A special silver dollar of Queen Victoria’s coinage, with 
inscriptions in Chinese and Malay characters, is about to 
be issued for trade use in the Straits Settlements, Singapore, 
and at Hong-Kong and those parts ; it will be coined at the 
Bombay Mint. 


The Chinese Government loan of sixteen millions 
sterling, to bear four per cent. interest, guaranteed by 
Russia, has been undertaken by a syndicate of five French 
bankers. Meantime, the treaty of commerce between Russia 
and Japan has been signed. 


The Japanese naval force and troops have broken up 
the insurgent bands in the northern part of the island of 
Formosa, recently ceded by the Chinese Empire to Japan, 
and have occupied the seaport town of Keelung; but rioters 
have destroyed many buildings at Tai-peh-fu, and plun- 
dered Government property to a large amount. 


For many years she had a printing-press, 
Miss Faithfull was 
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XV.—A MOORLAND FIRE. 

The frosts of last winter—-that terrible, pitiless winter— 
killed down two-thirds of the gorse in England; and now 
that summer has come again, the dry brown branches 
stand bare and leafless in mute accusation in every moor 
and common in the country. Only an exceptionally hardy 
bush here and there puts forth in a straggling and tentative 
fashion a few timid shoots, or struggles ineffectually into 
feeble bloom on a protected bough or so. The bumble- 
bees wander about, disconsolate, like the hungry sheep in 
‘** Lycidas,” and are not fed; thousands and thousands of 
them have died this spring from so unexpected a failure of 
their staple food-stuff. Honey and pollen have been quoted 
for the bees at starvation prices. We have natural selection 
here on a large scale in actual action before our very eyes: 
only the hardiest furze-bushes have this year survived the 
bitter frost; only the busiest, strongest, and most enter- 
prising bumble-bees are now surviving the serious loss of 
their accustomed provender. Even heather has suffered 
much; which is a surprising fact; for heather belongs to 
a high sub-arctic type, that spreads in both its familiar 
British forms far north into Scotland, Scandinavia, and even 
Russia; while gorse, a shrub of much more southern and 
western nature, is rare in the Highlands, un- 
known in Norway or Sweden, and, in its smaller 
form at least, incapable of enduring the 
severe winters of Germany to the east of the 
Rhine. 

As a consequence of this dryness and dead- 
ness. of the gorse, and to some extent of the 
heather-tops, heath fires have raged this spring 
in England with a fierceness and commonness | 
have never seen equalled, Every year, of course, 
especially about Eastertide, when furze and 
heather are normally at their driest, owing to 
the winter sleep, heath fires are frequent enough 
in times of drought on all sandy moorlands. But 
as a rule they cease altogether for the year when 
the gorse begins to burgeon and the heath to 
send up its long green summer shoots; as the 
sap mounts in the plants and the spiky leaves 
grow green, the amount of moisture in stem 
and branches suffices to preserve the commons 
and moors from the danger of burning. ‘This 
summer, however, the dead dry gorse - bushes 
catch a spark like tinder; and in the district 
where [ live, among pines and heather, we have 
been nightly surrounded for many weeks by con- 
stant heath fires. Sometimes, perhaps, they are 
kindled of malice prepense, or out of pure boyish 
mischief; more often, however, I fancy they are 
due to mere human carlessness in flinging down 
a match among the arid fuel. A bicyclist’s cigar- 
ette thrown lightly by the roadside, a labourer’s 
pipe turned out casually upon the footpath, 
any such small thing is enough to set it going; 
and once lighted, the flames spread before 
the wind with astonishing rapidity, licking up 
with their fiery tongues whole leagues of dry 
gorse, and leaping with frantic glee and in 
crackling haste from bough to bough of the 
pines and _ hollies. 

It is a strange sight indeed to see at night one 
of these lurid deluges, sweeping onward irre- 
sistibly, amid clouds of smoke and loud snapping 
of boughs, on its work of devastation. Terrible 
as it all is, it is yet beautiful while it lasts: 
the red sibilant flames, the fierce glare on the 
sky, the beaters beating it down on its leeward 
edge with branches of pine-trees, and silhouetted 
in black against the bright glow of the fire, all 
unite to make up a weird and intensely impres- 
sive picture. But to the beasts and birds whose 
home is on the moor it is a cataclysm inex- 
pressible, appalling, unthinkable. Lizards run 
before the advancing phalanx of flames in 
trembling terror till it catches them by the 
hundred, and calcines them as they run into fine 
white ashes ; rats squeal from their holes in the 
bank with piteous screams of agony, as they are 
slowly roasted alive by the remorseless inunda- 
tion; rabbits wait in silence in their stifling 
burrows, and are burned without one sound, for, true to 
their instincts, they prefer to meet death in their own 
scorching homes rather than expose themselves to the dogs 
who follow every fire, and pounce with mad joy on hapless 
creatures that run for dear life from its devouring onslaught. 

Next day—ah! next day, the area over which the flames 
have swept is pitiful to behold: blackened soil, charred 
bushes, naked boughs of burnt fir-trees Among them, 
one morning, I saw a poor belated ‘squirrel, exposed on the 
open, and picking his way painfully over the smoking 
ground. Beneath his paws the loose black peat. still 
smouldered sullenly. With dazed and doubtful steps, like 
a stupefied thing, he picked his way among the burning 
tufts. He had lost his mate, no doubt—his mate, and his 
little ones. The whole world he knew had been blotted 
out and effaced in one wild half-hour of indescribable 
terrors. Now he walked gingerly on tip-toe over the 
burning soil, as you and I might walk over the ashes of 
Mayfair if a fissure eruption had spread hot sheets of 
lava above the site of London. Just such a catastrophe to 
my squirrel was that awful night’s work. He was stunned 
and mazed by it. I thought, indeed, for a time he was 
half dead and roasted, till a dog ran after him ; then, quick 
as lightning, he darted up a charred tree, and looked down 
from the bare boughs upon his baffled pursuer. But none 
of the usual sly triumph was there in his look; the mani- 
fold experiences of that deadly night had killed all slynes 
and all archness out of him for ever. He wandered like 
a ghost among the blackened branches; his universe was 
gone; his life was. blasted. I never saw a more pathetic 
sight, nor one that brought home to me in sadder colours 
the ruthlessness of nature. 
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MR. COWEN’S NEW OPERA, “ HAROLD.” 


Garden on 





The production of ‘“ Harold” at Covent 


Saturday, June 8, was naturally an occasion of con- 


siderable interest to an English public. Mr. Cowen stands 


THE DISCOVERY OF 
among the few acknowledged representatives of that 
mysterious entity known by the title of ‘‘ English music” 
and Sir Edward Malet’s position alone sufficed to attract 
the interest, at least, of those whose fashionable patronage 
helps to make the Italian opera at Covent Garden just the 
thing it is. Of Sir Edward Malet’s part in the collabora- 
tion it may at once be said that he has produced a book 
which, at all a simple, coherent, and 
intelligible plot. 
this respect with any cumbersome and impossible details 
such as are to be found in nearly all the commoner /ibretti 
of this or any other time. He tells his story plainly and 
straightforwardly ; we wish that we could add that he tells 
it with any literary tact or feeling. It is unfortunate that 
his vocabulary is limited, and that, outside the somewhat 
obvious list of flowers, birds, vegetables, and the planets, 
As thus 


events, contains 


He has not surrounded his intention in 


he has practically no sense of imagery at all. 
The morn is light on leaf and flower, 
The doves are cooing. 


Oh! bind the flowers and hang them fair 


In fragrant posies. 


I see thee watch the happy birds, 
I hear the echo of the words 
Thou breathest to the silent roses. 
And so forth, and so forth. Nor is the mere narrative 


Duce Wititam: 


portion of this book more interestingly written than the 

lyrical; it has a very curious quality of baldness and 
unreality. 

Mr. Cowen’s music is, we may begin by saying, quite 

unlike the Cowen of popular fame, the Cowen of ‘ The 

Better Land,” and of many 

another ballad for domestic 

consumption. The music of 

‘‘Harold” is all austerity ; 

its composer runs away from 

the slightest obviousness of 

melody as though it were 

sinful to look upon its charms. 

He never takes you into his 

confidence, and he indulges in 

a passionate delight for be- 

wildering his hearers. ‘‘ Ah,” 

they say, at the beginning 

of some melodious phrase, 

** this 

And in a trice Mr. Cowen has 

whipped away the poor thing 

with its little life unfulfilled, 

killed by some remarkable 

figuration, 


sounds comfortable.” 


‘** musicianly ” 
leaving his audience gasping 


HAROLD’S BODY ON THE BATTLEFIELD OF HASTINGS. 


and confounded. Th? score is 
really clever: it is full of in- 
genuity and attractive device ; 
it abounds in qualities which 
are particularly infrequent 
among ‘‘ English musicians”’- 

a fullness of orchestration, and 
a determined tendency towards 
emphasising the dramatic 
Its one fault is as 
described it. Mr. 


refuses to be attrac- 


moment. 
we have 
Cowen 
tive: 
genious, 
will he 
please. 


he will be clever, in- 
delicate, what 
will not try to 


you 


The mounting of the opera 
was superb. An absurd outcry 
has been made because the 
reliquary containing a saint's 
body, in the second act, was 
illuminated by electric light; 
and critics have been gravely informing Sir Augustus 
Harris that electric light was not discovered in the year 
1066. The thing is a stage illusion, of course. The light 


is supposed to be miraculous, and must be produced 


Thanks for thy song, fair lady 


Now, in return, we'll sing to thee 
A legend of our land of Normandy. 


in the most interesting and convenient manner. You 
might just as fairly argue that the stage illusion of the 
evening star in ‘‘ Tannhauser,” or the yet more important 
stage illusion of the Grail in ‘‘ Parsifal,”’ is an anachronism 
because electric light was not known several hundred 
years ago; or, to put it more obviously, you might object 
to Albani acting the part of Edith because she was not 
born at the date of the Norman Conquest. For the rest, 
Madame Albani was at her best; Mr. David Bispham was 
a vigorous Duke William ; and Mr. Richard Green and Miss 
Meisslinger were adequate. M. Brozel was unfortunately 
suffering from the odd disease known as stage-fright; it 
was a pity, seeing that he was cast for the part of Harold. 





On Monday night, June 10, M. Maurel made his first 
appearance in opera for the season in ‘‘ Falstaff.” It was 
a notable occasion, chiefly on account of this actor’s 
extremely fine rendering of the title-part. Nothing could 
have been more thoughtful, more clever, or more brilliant. 
It is true that M. Maurel’s voice is not particularly 
strong or even attractive. It is his method of utilising 
it which makes him one of the greatest among operatic 
singers and actors. On Tuesday, June 11, Patti: 
never was there such enthusiasm, such applause, or so 
many flowers. From first to last a wondering and very 
fervent public followed her steps with their suffrages 


HAROLD SWEARING ON THE BONES OF A SAINT TO SUPPORT WILLIAM OF NORMANDY’'S 
CLAIM TO THE CROWN OF ENGLAND. 


as if she were “dea _ certe.” Her jewels flashed, 

though it is by the 

passage of brilliant and 

acted with distinction; and, in a word, 
sensation that prophecy had made 
probable. It is true that “ La 
Traviata” is not a very inspiriting 
opera; but Patti is 
Violetta, and that, for our purposes, 
is enough. 


her voice weakened mere 


exquisite, she 
she was all the 


time was 


unique as 


Nothing could well have been 
more brilliant than the production 
of ‘ Falstaff” on Monday. Of 
M. Maurel’s share in the matter we 
have spoken ; but it is to be recorded 
also that the whole 
worked splendidly together in the 
production of as fine a performance 
of this great work as man could 
well wish for. Giulia Ravogli, as 
Dame Quickly, repeated a former 
triumph, but with a difference, that 
on this occasion she was thoroughly 
‘‘into” her part; the humour was 
never forced, and the humour was 
always genuine. Madame Zélie 
de Lussan was very charming as 
Anne Page, acting with gaiety, 
singing with ease and intelligence, 
and looking the part perfectly. 
Signor de Lucia, as Fenton, was 
inclined to be somewhat self- 
conscious ; but all the other minor 
parts were very adequately filled. 
The comedy is so exquisite, the 
that it would 
take a very little roughness and 
stupidity to ruin the whole. It is 
therefore all the more creditable 
that so enthusiastic an opinion as 


company 


music so delicate, 


thiscan be conscientiously recorded, 
Signor Mancinelli conducted, 








& 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Brook felt in his pocket mechanically for his pipe, as a man 
who smokes generally takes to something of the sort at 
great moments of his life, from sheer habit. He went 
through the operation of filling and lighting with great 
precision, almost unconscious of what he was doing, and 
presently he found himself smoking and sitting on the wall 
just where Clare had leaned against it during their inter- 
view. In three minutes his pipe had gone out, but he was 
not aware of the fact, and sat quite still in his place 
staring into the shrubbery which grew at the back of the 
terrace. 

IIe was conscious that he had talked and acted wildly 
and quite unlike the self with which he had been long 
acquainted, and the consciousness was anything but 
pleasant. He wondered where Clare was and what she 
might be thinking of him at that moment, but as he 
thought of her his former mood returned and he felt that 
he was not ashamed of what he had done and said. Then 
he realised all at once, for the second time, that Clare had 
been on the platform on that first night, and he tried 
to recall everything that Lady Fan and he had said to each 
other. 

No such thing had ever happened to him before, and he 
had a sensation of shame and distress and anger, as he 
went over the scene, and thought of the innocent young 
girl who had sat in the shadow and heard it all. She had 
actually crowned the broad, clear line of demarcation 
which he drew between her kind and all the tribe of 
Lady Fans and Mrs, Cairngorms whom he had known. 
He felt somehow as though it were his fault, and as though 
he were responsible to Clare for what she had heard and 
seen. The sensation of shame deepened, and he swore 
bitterly under his breath. It was one of those things 
which could not be undone, and for which there was no 
reparation possible. Yet it was like an insult to Clare. 
For a man who had lately been rough to the girl, almost 
to brutality, he was singularly sensitive, perhaps. But that 
did not strike him. When he had told her that he loved 
her he had been too much in earnest to pick and choose his 
expressions. But when he had spoken to Lady Fan, he 
might have chosen and selected and polished his phrases so 
that Clare should have understood nothing—if he had only 
known that she had been sitting up there by the cross in 
the dark. And again he cursed himself bitterly. 

It was not because her knowing the facts had spoilt 
everything and given her a bad impression of him from 
the first: that might be set right in time, even now, and 
he did not wish her to marry him believing him to be an 
angel of light. It was that she should have seen some- 
thing which she should not have seen, for her innocence’s 
sake —something which, in a sense, must have offended and 
wounded her maidenliness. He would have struck any man 
who could have laughed at his sensitiveness about that. The 
worst of it—and he went back to the idea again and again 
was that nothing could be done to mend matters, since it 
was all so completely in the past. 

I{e sat on the wall and pulled at his briar - root 
pipe, which had gone out and was quite cold by this 
time, though he hardly knew it. He had plenty 
to think of, and things were not going straight at 
all. He had pretended indifference when his mother 
had told him how Lady Fan meant to get a divorce, 
and how she was telling her intimate friends, under the 
usual vain promises of secrecy, that she meant to marry 
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“I say, Brook,” he began, his back turned to his son. “ What?” asked Brook, poking his knife into his pipe to clear it, 
‘* Anything wrong ?” 
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Adam Johnstone’s son as soon as she should be free. 
Brook had told her plainly enough that he would not 
marry her in any case, but he asked himself whether the 
world might-not say that he should, and whether in that 
case it might not turn out to be a question of honour. He 
had secretly thought of that before now, and in the sudden 
depression of spirits which came upon him as a reaction he 
cursed himself a third time for having told Clare Bowring 
that he loved her while such a matter as Lady Fan’s 
divorce was still hanging over him as a possibility. 
Sitting on the wall he swung his legs angrily, striking 
his heels against the stones in his perplexed discontent with 
the ordering of the universe. Things looked very black. 
He wished that he could see Clare again, and that, some- 
how, he could talk it all over with her. Then he almost 
laughed at the idea. She would tell him that she disliked 
him—he was sick of the sound of the word—and that it was 
his duty to marry Lady Fan. What could she know of 
Lady Fan? He could not tell her that the little lady in 
the white serge, being rather desperate, had got herself 
asked to go with the party for the express purpose of 
throwing herself at his head, as the current phrase grace- 
fully expresses it, and with the distinct intention of 
divorcing her husband in order to marry Brook Johnstone. 
He could not tell Clare that he had made love to Lady Fan 
to get rid of her, as another common expression puts it, with 
a delicacy worthy of modern si ciety. He could not tell her 
that Lady Fan, who was clever but indiscreet, had unfolded 
her scheme to her bosom friend Mrs. Leo Cairngorm, or 
that Mrs. Cairngorm, unknown to Lady Fan, had been a 
very devoted friend of Brook's, and was still fond of him, 
and secretly hated Lady Fan, and had therefore unfolded 
the whole plan to Brook before the party had started; or 
that on that afternoon at sunset on the Acropolis he had 
not at all assented to Lady Fan’s mad proposal, as he had 
represented that he had when they had parted on the plat- 
form at Amalfi. He could not tell Clare any of these things, 
for he felt that they were not fit for her to hear. And if 
she knew none of them she must judge him out of her 
ignorance. Brook wished that some supernatural being with 
a gift for solving hard problems would suddenly appear and 








set things straight. 

Instead, he saw the man who brought the letters just 
entering the hotel, and he rose by force of habit and went 
to the office to see if there was anything for him. 

There was one, and it was from Lady Fan, by no means 
the first she had written since she had gone to England. 
And there were several for Sir Adam and two for Lady 
Johnstone. Brook took them all, and opened his own at 
He did not belong to that class of people who put 
While he read 


once. 
off reading disagreeable correspondence. 
he walked slowly along the corridor. 

Lady Fan was actually consulting a firm of solicitors 
with a view to getting a divorce. She said that she of 

course understood his conduct on that last night at Amalfi, 
and she would forgive him. She refused to believe that he 
could ruin her in cold blood, as she must be ruined if she 
got a divorce from Crosby and if Brook would not marry 
her, and much more. 

Why should she be ruined? Brook asked himself. If 
Crosby divorced her on Brook’s account, it would be another 
matter altogether. But she was going to divorce Crosby, 
who was undoubtedly a beast, and her reputation would 
be none the worse for it. People would only wonder why 
she had not done it before; and so would Crosby, unless 
he took it into his head to examine the question from a 
financial point of view. For Crosby was rich, and Lady Fan 

had no money of her own; and Crosby was quite willing to 
let her spend a good deal, provided she left him in peace. 
How in the world would Clare ever know all the truth 
about such people? It would be an insult to her to think 
that she could understand half of it, and she would not 
think the better of him unless she could understand it all. 
The situation did not seem to admit of any solution in that 
way. All he could hope for was that Clare might change her 
mind. When she should be older, she would understand that 
she had made a mistake, and that the world was not merely a 
high-class boarding-school for young ladies, in which all the 
men were employed as white-chokered professors of social 
righteousness. That seemed to be her impression, he 
thought, with a resentment which was not against her in 
particular, but against all young girls in general, and 
which did not prevent him from feeling that he would not 
have had it otherwise for anything in the world. 

He stuffed the letter into his pocket and went in search 
of his father. He was strongly inclined to lay the whole 
matter before him, and to ask the old gentleman’s advice. 
He had reason to believe that Sir Adam had been in worse 
scrapes than this when he had been a young man, and 
somehow or other nobody had ever thought the worse of him. 
He was sure to be in his room at that hour writing letters. 
Brook knocked and went in. It was about eleven o’clock. 

Sir Adam, gaunt and grey, and clad in a cashmere 
dressing-jacket, was extended upon all the chairs which 
the little cell-like room contained, close by the open 
window. He had a very thick cigarette between his lips, 
and a half-emptied glass of brandy-and-soda stood on the 
corner of a table at his elbow. He had not failed to drink 
one brandy-and-soda every morning at eleven o'clock for 
at least a quarter of a century. 

His keen old eyes turned sharply to Brook as the latter 
entered, and a smile lighted up his furrowed face, but 
justantly disappeared again ; for the young man’s features 
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betrayed something of what he had gone through during 
the last hour. 

‘** Anything wrong, boy?” asked Sir Adam quickly. 
‘*Have a brandy-and-soda and a pipe with me. Oh, 
letters! It's devilish hard that the post should find a man 
out in this place! Leave them there on the table.” 

Brook relighted his pipe. His father took one leg from 
one of the chairs, which he pushed towards his son with 
his foot by way of an invitation to sit down. 

‘““What’s the matter?” he asked, renewing his 
question. ‘‘ You’ve got into another scrape, have you ? 
Mrs. Crosby—of all women in the world. Your mother 
told me that ridiculous story. Wants to divorce Crosby 
and marry you, does she? [I say, boy, it’s time this sort 
of nonsense stopped, you know. One of these days you'll 
be caught. There are cleverer women in the world than 
Mrs. Crosby.” 

**Oh! she’s not clever,” answered Brook thoughtfully. 

** Well, what ’s the foundation of the story? What the 
dickens did you go with those people for when you found 
out that she was coming? You knew the sort of woman 
she was, I suppose? What happened? You mde love to 
her, of course. That was what she wanted. Then she 
talked of eternal bliss together, and that sort of rot, didn’t 
she? And you couldn’t exactly say that you only went in 
for bliss by the month, could you? And she said, ‘ By 
Jove, as you don’t refuse, you shall have it for the rest of 
your life,’ and she said to herself that you were richer than 
Crosby, and a good deal younger, and better looking, and 
better socially, and that if you were going to make a fool 
of yourself she might as well get the benefit of it as well as 
Then she wrote to a solicitor—and now 
I fancy that’s the history 


any other woman. 
you are in the devil of a scrape. 
of the case, isn’t it ?” 

‘**T wish you wouldn’t talk about women in that sort of 
way, governor!” exclaimed Brook, by way of an answer. 

** Don’t be an ass!” answered Sir Adam. ‘‘ There are 
women one can talk about in that way and women one 
Mrs. Crosby is one of the first kind. I distinguish 
Don’t you? Woman 


can’t. 
between ‘women’ and ‘ woman.’ 
meanssomething to most of us—something a good deal better 
than we are, which we treat properly, and would cut one 
another's throat for. Wesinnersaren’tcalled upon to respect 
women who won't respect themselves. Weare only expected 
to be civil to them because they are things in petticoats with 
complexions. Don’t be an ass, Brook. I don’t want to 
know what you said to Mrs. Crosby, nor what she said to 
you, and you wouldn’t be a gentleman if you told me. 
That ’s your affair. But she’s a woman with a consump. 
tive reputation that’s very near giving up the ghost, and 
that would have departed this life some time ago if Crosby 
didn’t happen to be a little worse than she is. She wants 
to get a divorce and marry my son—and that’s my affair. 
Do you remember the Arab and his slave? ‘ You’ve 
stolen my money,’ said the sheikh. ‘ That’s my business,’ 
answered the slave. ‘And I'm going to beat you,’ said 
the sheikh. ‘That ’s your business,’ said the slave. It’s 
a similar case, you know, only it’s a good deal worse. I 
don’t want to know anything that happened before you 
But I’ve a right to know what Mrs. Crosby 


two parted. 
You don’t care to marry her, 


has done since, haven’t I ? 
do you, boy ?” 

‘* Marry her! I’d rather cut my throat.” 

‘* You needn’t do that. Just tell me whether all this 
is mere talk, or whether she has really been to the 
If she has, you know, she will get her divorce 
without opposition. Everybody knows about Crosby.” 

‘*Tt’s true,” said Brook. ‘I’ve just had a letter from 
her again. I wish I knew what to do.” 

** You can’t do anything.” 

** T can refuse to marry her, can’t I?” 

‘*Oh—you could. But plenty of people would say that 
you had induced her to get the divorce, and then had 
changed your mind. She'll count on that, and make the 
most of it, you may be sure. She won’t have a penny 
when she’s divorced, and she ’ll go about telling everybody 
that you have ruined her. That won't be pleasant, will it ?” 
‘*No—hardly. I had thought of it.” 

‘You see, you can’t do anything without injuring 
yourself. I can settle the whole affair in half-an-hour. 
By return of post you'll get a letter from her telling you 
that she has abandoned all idea of proceedings against 
Crosby.” 

‘*T’ll bet you she doesn’t,” said Brook. 

«‘ Anything you like. It’s perfectly simple. I’ll just 
make a will, leaving you nothing at all if you marry her, 
You'll get the answer 


solicitor’s. 


and I'll send her a copy to-day. 
fast enough.” 

3y Jove!” exclaimed Brook in surprise. Then he 
thoughtfully relighted his pipe and threw the match out of 
the window. ‘I say, governor,” he added, after a pause, 
‘so you think that’s quite—well, quite fair and square, 
you know ?” 

** What on earth do you mean ?” cried Sir Adam. ‘‘ Do 
you mean to tell me that I haven't a perfect right to leave 
my money as I please? And that the first adventuress 
who takes a fancy to it has a right to force you into a 
disgraceful marriage, and that it would be dishonourable 
of me to prevent it if I could? You’re mad, boy! Don’t 
talk such nonsense to me!” 

“F suppose t’m an idiot,” said Brook. 
money so easily get a queer look, you know. 


“ Things about 
It’s not like 


6» 


other things, is it ? 
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‘* Look here, Brook,” answered the old man, taking his 
feet from the chair on which they rested and sitting up 
straight in the low easy chair; ‘‘ people have said a lot of 
things about me in my life, and I’ll do the world the credit 
to add that it might have said twice as much with a good 
show of truth. But nobody ever said that I was mean or 
that I ever disappointed anybody in money matters who had 
a right to expect something of me. And that’s pretty 
conclusive evidence, because I’m a Scotchman, and we are 
generally supposed to be a close-fisted tribe. They ’ve said 
everything about me that the world can say except that 
I’ve told you about my first marriage. She—she got her 
divorce, you know. She had a perfect right to it.” 

The old man lit another cigarette and sipped his brandy- 
and-soda thoughtfully. 

‘**T don’t like to talk about money,” he said in a lower 
tone; ‘ but I don’t want you to think me mean, Brook. 
I allowed her a thousand a year after she had got rid of 
me. She never touched it. She isn’t that kind. She would 
rather starve ten times over. But the money has been 
paid to her account in London for twenty-seven years. 
Perhaps she don’t know it. All the better for her daughter, 
who will find it after her mother’s death and get it all. I 
only don’t want you to think I’m mean, Brook.” 

*‘Then she married again—your first wife?” asked 
the young man, with natural curiosity. ‘‘ And she’s alive 
still ?” 

‘“ Yes,” answered Sir Adam thoughtfully. 
married again six years after I did—rather late—and she 
had but one daughter.” 

‘“What an odd idea!” exclaimed Brook. ‘To think 
that those two people are somewhere about the world. A 
sort of stray half-sister of mine the girl would be—I 
what would be the relationship, governor, since 


‘‘ She 


mean 
we are talking about it ?” 

‘* None whatever,” answered the old man, in a tone so 
extraordinarily sharp that Brook looked up in surprise. 
**Of course not! What relation could she be? Another 
mother and another father—no relation at all.” 

**Do you mean to say that I could marry her?” 
Brook idly. 

Sir Adam started a little. 

** Why of course you could, as she wouldn't be 
related to you.” 

He suddenly rose, took up his glass, and gulped down 
what was left in it. Then he went aid stood before the 
open window. 

‘**T say, Brook,” he began, his back turned to his son. 

‘* What ?” asked Brook, poking his knife into his pipe 
to clear it. ‘‘ Anything wrong ?” 

‘*T can’t stand this any longer. 
and I can’t speak to your mother. 
You and I have always been good 


asked 


yes 


I’ve got to speak to 
somebody You won't 
talk, boy, will you ? 
friends.” 

‘*Of course! 
You can tell me.” 

** Oh—nothing—that is—Brook, I say, don’t be startled. 
This Mrs. Bowring is my divorced wife, you know.” 

** Good God!” 

Sir Adam turned on his heels and met his son’s look of 
horror and astonishment. He had expected an exclamation 
of surprise ; but Brook’s voice had fear in it, and he had 
started from his chair. 

‘* Why do you say ‘Good God’ like that ?” asked the 
old man. ‘* You’re not in love with the girl, are you?” 

**T’ve just asked her to marry me.” 

The young man was ghastly pale as he stood stock-still, 
staring at his father. Sir Adam was the first to recover 
something of equanimity; but the furrows in his face had 
suddenly grown deeper. 

‘* Of course she has accepted you *”’ he asked. 

‘*No; she knew about Mrs. Crosby.” That seemed 
sufficient explanation of Clare’s refusal. ‘‘ How awful!” 
exclaimed Brook hoarsely, his mind going back to what 
seemed the main question just then. ‘‘ How awful for 
you, governor!” 

** Well, it’s not pleasant,” said Sir Adam, turning to 
the window again. ‘‘So the girl refused you,” he said, 
musing as he looked out. ‘Just like her mother, I 
suppose, Brook?” He paused. 

“You.” 

‘** So far as I’m concerned, it’s not so bad as you think. 
You needn’t pity me, you know. It’s just as well that we 
should have met—after twenty-seven years.” 

‘* She knew you at once, of course ?” 

‘*She knew I was your father before I came. 
say, Brook—she’s forgiven me at last.” 

His voice was low and unsteady, and he resolutely 
kept his back turned. 

‘* She’s ono of the best women that ever lived,” he said. 
‘* Your mother’s the other.” 

There was a long silence, and neither changed his 
position. Brook watched the back of his father’s head. 

** You don’t mind my saying so to you, Brook?” asked 
the old man, hitching his shoulders. 

‘““Mind? Why?” 

‘* Oh—well—there’s no reason, I Gad! I 
wish—I suppose I’m crazy, but I wish to God you could 
marry the girl, Brook! She's as good as her mother.” 

rook said nothing, being very much astonished, as 
well as disturbed. 

** Only—I’ll tell you one thing, Brook,” said the voice 
at the window, speaking into space. ‘If you do marry 


What ’s the matter with you, governor ? 


And, I 


suppose. 
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her—and if you treat her as I treated her mother——” hea 
turned sharply on both heels and waited a minute—“I’ll 
be damned if I don’t believe I’d shoot you!” 

‘I'd spare you the trouble and do it myself,” said 
Brook roughly. 

They were men, at all events, whatever their faults 
had been and might be, and they looked at the main 
things of life in very much the same way—like father, 
like son. Another silence followed Brook’s last speech. 

‘It’s settled now, at all events,” he said in a grim 
way after a long time. ‘‘ What’s the use of talking 
about it? I don’t know whether you mean to stay 
here. I shall go away this afternoon,” 

Sir Adam sat down 


again in his low easy 
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‘*No,” answered Sir Adam thoughtfully. ‘I haven’t 
told her anything. Of course, she knows the story, but— 
I don’t know. Do you think I’m bound to tell her that— 
who Mrs. Bowring is? Do you think it’s anything like 
not fair to her, just to leave her in ignorance of it? If 
you think so, I’ll tell her at once. That is, I should have 
to ask Mrs. Bowring first, of course.” 

**Of course,” assented Brook. ‘‘ You can’t do that, 
unless we go away. Besides, as things are now, what’s 
the use ?” 

‘‘She’ll have to know, if you are engaged to the 
daughter.” 


“I’m not engaged to Miss Bowring,” said Brook 
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‘‘ She won’t think the worse of you for that,” observed 
the old man. ‘“ But you can’t tell her—the rest. Of course 
not! I’ll see what I can do, Brook. I don’t believe it’s 
hopeless at all. I’ve watched Miss Bowring ever since we 
first met you two coming up. I’ll try something % 

‘* Don’t speak to her about Mrs. Crosby, at all events!” 

‘‘T don’t think I should do anything you wouldn’t do 
yourself, boy,” said Sir Adam, with a shade of reproval 
in his tone. “All I say is that the case isn’t so 
hopeless as you seem to think. Of course, you are 
heavily handicapped, and you are a dog with a bad name, 
and all the rest of it. The young lady won’t change 
her mind tc-day, nor to-morrow either, perhaps. But 

she wouldn't be a 
human woman if she 





chair, and leaned for- 
ward, looking at the 
pattern of the tiles in 
the floor, his wrists 
resting on his knees and 
his hands hanging 
down. 

**T don’t know,” he 
said slowly. ‘Let us 
try and look at it 
quietly, boy. Don’t do 
anything in a hurry. 
You’re in love with the 
girl, are you? It isn’t 
a mere flirtation ? How 
the deuce do you know 
the difference at your 
age ?” 

‘*Gad!” exclaimed 
Brook, half angrily. ‘I 
know it! That’s all. I 
can’t live without her. 
That is—it’s all bosh to 
talk in that way, you 
know. One goes on 
living, I suppose—one 
doesn’t die. You know 
what I mean. I'd rather 
lose an arm than 
her—that sort of thing. 
How am I to explain it 
to you? I’m in earnest 
about it. I never asked 
any girl to marry me 
till now. I should think 
that ought to prove it. 
You can’t say I don’t 
know what married life 





lose 








means.” 
“Other 
married life,” 
Sir Adam _ grimly. 
** You know something 
about that, I’m afraid.” 
“What difference 
does it make?” asked 
Brook. ‘‘I can’t marry 
the daughter of my 
father’s divorced wife.” 
‘“*T never heard of 
a case, simply because 


people's 


observed 


cases don’t arise 
often. But there’s no 
earthly reason why you 
shouldn't. There is no 
relationship whatever 
between you. There ’s 
no mention of it in the 
table of kindred and 
affinity, I know, simply 
because it isn’t kindred 
or affinity in any. way. 
The world may make 
its observation. But 
you may do more 
surprising things than 
marry the daughter of 
your father’s divorced 
wife when youare to have 
forty thousand pounds a 
year, Brook. I’ve found 
it out in my time. You'll find itoutin yours. And it isn't 
as though there was the least thing about it that wasn’t all 
fair and square and straight and honourable and legal— 
and everything else, including the clergy. I suppose that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury wouldn’t have married me the 
second time, because the Church isn't supposed to approve 
of divorces. But I was married in church all right, by a 
very good man. And Church disapproval can’t possibly 
extend to the second generation, you know. Oh, no. £0 
far as its being possible goes, there’s nothing to prevent 


such 





your marrying her.” 

‘Except Mrs. Crosby,” said Brook. ‘ You'll prove 
that she doesn’t exist either, if you go on. But all that 
doesn’t put things straight. It’s a horrible situation, no 
matter how you look at it. What would my mother say if 
she knew? You haven't told her about the Bowrings, 


have you?” 


There was a sort of horror in the situation, and he could not remember ever to have heard of anything like it. 


He walked slowly, and with bent head. 
What an infernal 


disconsolately. ‘* She won’t look at me, 
mess I’ve made of my life!” 

** Don’t be an ass, Brook!” 
third time that morning. 

‘*Tt’s all very well to tell me not to be an ass,” 
answered the young man gravely. ‘I can’t mend 
matters now, and I don’t blame her for refusing me. It 
isn’t much more than two weeks since that night. I can’t 
tell her the truth—I wouldn’t tell it to you, though I can’t 
prevent your telling it to me, since you ’ve guessed it. She 
thinks I betrayed Mrs. Crosby and left her—like the merest 
cad, you know. What amItodo? I won't say anything 
against Mrs. Crosby for anything; and if I were low 
enough to do that, I couldn’t say it to Miss Bowring. I 
told her that I’d marry her in spite of herself—carry her 
off—anything! But of course I couldn't. I lost my head, 
and talked like a fool.” 


exclaimed Sir Adam, for the 


never changed it at 
all.” 

‘You don’t know 
her!” Brook shook his 
head and began to refill 
his refractory pipe. 
‘And I don’t believe 
you know her mother 
either, though you were 
married to her once. If 
she isn’t all what I 
think she is, she won’t 
let her daughter marry 
It’s not as 





your son, 
though anything could 
happen now to change 
the situation. It’s an 
old one—it’s old 
set and hard 
You can’t run it 
new mould and 


and 
like a 
cast. 

into a 
make anything else of 
it. Not you, 


governor 


even 
and you are 
as clever as anybody I 
It’s a sheer 
humanity, 
possible 


know. 
question of 
without any 
outside incident. I’ve 
got two things against 
me which are about as 
serious as anything can 
be: the pre- 
judice against you and 
the daughter’s prejudice 
against me—both 
deuced well founded, it 
seems to me.” 

* You forget 
thing, Brook,” said Sir 
Adam thoughtfully. 

‘* What ’s that ?”’ 

‘*Women forgive.’ 

Neither spoke for 
some time. 

“You ought to 
know,” said Brook in a 
low tone at last. ‘‘ They 
forgive where they 
love -or have loved. 
That’s the right way to 
put it, I think.” 

‘* Well — put it in 
that way, if you like, 
It will just cover the 
ground. Whatever that 
young lady may say, 
she likes you very much, 
I’ve seen her watch you, 
and I’m sure of it.” 

‘* How can a woman 
love a man and hate 
him at the same time ?” 

“Why do jealous 
women sometimes kill 
their husbands? If they 
didn’t love them they 
wouldn’t care; and if 
they didn’t hate them 
they wouldn’t kill them. 
You can’t explain it, 
perhaps, but you can’t deny it either. She’ll never 
forgive Mrs. Crosby—perhaps— but she’ll forgive you 
when she finds out she can’t be happy without you. 
Stay here quietly, and let me see what I can do.” 

‘* You can’t do anything, governor. But I’m grateful 
to you allthe same. And—you know—if there ’s anything 
I can do on my side to help you just now, Ill do it!” 

‘Thank you, Brook,” said the old man, leaning back, 
and putting up his feet again. 

Brook rose and left the room, slowly shutting the door 
behind him. Then he got his hat and went off for a 
solitary walk to think matters over. They were grave 
enough, and all that his father had said could not persuade 
him that there was any chance of happiness in his future. 
There was a sort of horror in the situation, too, and he 
could not remember ever to have heard of anything like it, 
He walked slowly, and with bent head. 

(To be continued.) 
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one 
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THE POST OF JANBATAI, ON THE ROAD TO DIR, LOOKING UP THE BARAWAL VALLEY. 


Sketch by Mr. A. D. Greenhill Gardyne. 

















SHER AFZUL KHAN AND PRISONERS TAKEN BY THE KHAN OF DIR, AND BROUGHT TO INDIA BY CAPTAIN YOUNGHUSBAND. 
Sketch by Lieutenant C. H. Elger. 


Sketched from life while resting at Khar, on their way to Pindi. The small boy in the picture is Sher Afzul's son. Ile is shown thumping his father's back (which he kept on doing 
for an hour or 80), a well-known Afghan remedy for taking away fatigue or pains in the back after a long ride, The men round Sher Afeul ave his chief brigadiers and counsellors, 
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THE SHAHZADA’S VISIT. 
Our royal guest, the Shahzada Nasrullah Khan, is certainly 
experiencing what Emerson terms ‘the joy of eventful 
living.” The programme of his visit is too long rather 
than too short, and leaves very little time for the Prince to 
indulge his own sweet will as to a choice of incidents. He 
must be impressed by the busy life, if by nothing else, 
which surges around him. In London a varied panorama 
of scenes has passed before his impassive gaze, and a 
series of excursions by road, rail, and river has exhibited 
different striking illustrations of our national life. On 
June 5 the Shahzada journeyed from Waterloo with the 
Prince of Wales, the Duke of Cambridge, and alarge number 
of distinguished military officers to Farnborough, to 
witness a review of unusual proportions on Laffan’s Plain. 
Facing the saluting point were over 17,000 troops drawn up 
in array, displaying the various uniformsin the British Regi- 
ments. It wasa very fine sight, and greatly pleased the son 
of Britain’s ally. The royal salute having been given, the 
Shahzada, accompanied by his royal hosts, rode up and 
down the line, and finally took up position at the 
saluting base for the grand march past, which was led by 
the Duke of Connaught and his staff. One of the most 
brilliant effects of the day was created by the dashing 
gallop of the Horse Artillery, whose élan could hardly 
have been surpassed. The infantry next advanced 
in review order, halted, and gave a royal salute, 
after which they left the field of operations, and two 
brigades of cavalry in long lines, extending from east to 











Photo by H. R. Gibbs, Kingsland Road. 





THE SHAHZADA AT ALDERSHOT: 4ru HUSSARS IN LINE, 





up the Library to the dais, where he took his seat at the 
right hand of the Lord Mayor. The Court of Common 
Council having been formally constituted, an address of 
welcome was read to Nasrullah Khan, praying that the 
good feeling which existed between Afghanistan and this 
country might remain for all time unclouded and unim- 
paired, to the lasting happiness and advantage of both 
countries. The address was contained in a handsome 
gold casket. The Shahzada thanked the Lord Mayor for 
his hospitality on behalf of the City of London, his short 
reply being interpreted by Colonel Talbot. At the luncheon 
which followed, the toast of ‘‘The Queen ” having been duly 
honoured, the Lord Mayor proposed the health of his 
Highness the Ameer of Afghanistan, coupled with the 
name of the Shahzada. ‘To this the Shahzada read a 
reply, which was interpréted by Colonel Talbot. 

On Friday, Juae 7, the Prince went on the Victoria 


Steam - boat Company’s steamer Cardinal Wolsey to the 
Albert Docks, in order to see the Caledonian, a new steamer 
belonging to the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 





Company. 

On Saturday, June 9, his Highness visited Buckingham 
Palace and the royal stables, and also called on the Secre- 
tary of State for India. 

On Sunday afternoon he departed from Dorchester 
Iiouse for Euston, where he joined a special train which 
conveyed him to Birmingham. He was received at 
Birmingham by the Mayor, Mr. Alderman Fallows, J.P., 
and on the following day he visited several of the sights of 
the city, leaving for Manchester in the evening. 


Pho'o by H. R. Gibbs, Kingsland Road. 


THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, THE PRINCE OF WALES, AND THE SHAHZADA AT THE SALUTING POINT. 





west of Laffan’s Plain, advanced at the charge, halting 
only within a few paces of the saluting point. The 
Shahzada expressed, through the interpretation of Colonel 
Talbot, to the Duke of Connaught his pleasure at the 
day’s operations, and then lunched at Government House 
with the Duke and Duchess. 

On Thursday, June 6, there was another full day of 
appearance in public. The City of London has added one 
more distinguished name to the already long list of its royal 
guests by the entertainment which it gave to the Shahzada. 
About half-past one the Prince left Dorchester House, 
preceded by a brilliant escort, including many Afghans on 
horseback in their national attire. During the whole progress 
down Park Lane, Pall Mall, the Strand, Fleet Street, Ludgate 
Ilill, Cheapside and King Street there was much curiosity on 
the part of the public which lined the route to see the 
Shahzada. In the royal carriage with him were Sir Gerald 
FitzGerald (who has been his fidus Achates during his visit 
to this country), Colonel Talbot, and Colonel Byng. Tho 
Prince seemed very much interested in the respectful 
greetings which he received at the hands of the 
Iondon public, which dearly loves even so modest 
a royal procession. Among the distinguished guests of 
the Lord Mayor were the Right Hon. H. H. Fowler, 
M.P., Secretary of State for India, Lord Knutsford, 
Sir Michael Hicks - Beach, M.P., Field-Marshal Sir 
Donald Stewart, Sir Henry Irving, the Hon. George 
Curzon, M.P., the Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land, and leading representatives of the City. Shortly 
after two o'clock the Lord Mayor proceeded to the 
entrance of the Art Gallery of the Guildhall to receive 
the Shahzada, who was warmly welcomed as he walked - ~ 
. Photo by H. R. Gibbs, Kingeland Road, 








THE SHAHZADA AT ALDERSHOT: FIRING A ROYAL SALUTE AFTER THE REVIEW, 
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3ALTIC CANAL. 
(See Supplement.) 


Some eighteen miles from the mouth of the Elbe, and 
about fifty below Hamburg, two short, well-finished, and 
stoutly built moles, surmounted at their extremities by 
lighthouses, mark the Brunsbiittel entrance to the Baltic 
Canal, and prevent the mud from silting up in the channel 
leading to the outer harbour pierced in the high bank 
protecting the low-lying land beyond. Two huge locks, 
side by side, connect this outer harbour with the inner 
harbour, a wide expanse of water flanked by extensive 
quays, and forming the enlarged terminus, so to say, 
of the canal proper, which stretches its whole length 
of sixty-four miles from the locks at Brunsbiittel to 
the locks at Holtenau without a break. At present 
there is no town or village at the Elbe mouth. The 
little town of Brunsbiittel, which gives its name to the 
spot, is some two miles away westwards. For the require- 
ments of the opening ceremony the work is sufficiently 
advanced, but what the place will look like months hence, 
when the quays, buildings, and storage yards are com- 
pleted, can only be inferred from the handsome proportions, 
manifest substantiality, and splendid finish of what. is 
already done. As a Government undertaking, the question 
of cost has not been considered. Everything has been 
carried out in keeping with the high imperial object in 
view. and when the various buildings distributed over the 
vast expanses of stone and brick paving are completed 
they will make a brave show. Throughout the canal’s 
length one is impressed by this grand style of execution, 
the bridges, and even the embankments, being made 
as faultless as if for a model, while the stupendous 
nature of much of the work is eloquent enough of 
A trip through the canal would, 
be, all the same, a somewhat 
monotonous affair on the whole for anyone unin- 
terested in engineering achievements. At the ferries, 
of which there are fourteen, one may chance on a little 
life and ‘local colour”; and one not a few 
picturesque sailing craft in tow of sturdy little tugs, which 
transform the dead stretch of water into a living scene. 
As time goes on there will, of course, be more movement. 
Still, the general conditions must remain pretty much the 
same, since the traffic can only seriously affect life at the 
two extremities. For anything in the nature of scenery 
the tourist must be content with the lakes just beyond 
Rendsburg, with, say, a break of half a day or a night to 
see this interesting old garrison town, the point of fusion 


THE 


its stern 
it must 


purpose. 
be confessed, 


meets 


with the Eider Canal. 

For nearly twelve miles after leaving Brunsbiittel the 
level of the canal is higher than that of the land, and 
except the handsome width of water (197 ft.) between the 
two trim, brick-faced banks, there is little or nothing to 
the But from the second passing-station, a 
simple widening of the canal sufficient to enable two vessels 
of the largest size to pass one another, the banks begin to 
increase in height, culminating in the monstrous acclivities 
of sand across which leaps the enormous steel arch of the 
Eventually these embankments 


cheer eye. 


bridge near Grunethal. 
will be faced with turf, and will form a pleasing as well as 
an imposing vista. A few miles from this bridge the canal 
traverses Reit Moor, a treacherous marsh, which engulfed 
several workmen and severely taxed the skill and resources 
of the engineers. The whole region seemed worse than 
fluid, for notwithstanding that the channel was fenced in 
by a substantial barrier formed of a double row of piles 
with a solid filling between them, no sooner was a sufficient 
depth dredged out than the bottom would rise as if forced 
solidly up from below. There was nothing for it but to 
dredge and dredge till the dredger triumphed. From 
hereabouts the river Eider runs more or less parallel 
to the canal, and one can espy the masts of sailing 
craft upon it. Here, too, is the midway pilot-station, 
where the pilot from Brunsbiittel or Holtenau, as the case 
may be, will be dropped and another picked up to com- 
plete the journey. Four lines of railway cross the water- 
way, two carried on aérial bridges and two on low-level 
hydraulic swing-bridges. The construction of the latter 
is in some respects novel and ingenious, and, like every- 
thing else, perfectly finished, swinging and coming to with 
the utmost ease and smoothness. At Rendsburg a third 
swing-bridge carries the high read over the canal. From 
Rendsburg to Holtenau is by far the best part of the trip 
regarded merely as an excursion. For the first nine miles 
the channel is through two narrow lakes, with low wild- 
looking banks, and studded with small islets, giving one 
the notion of steaming along a wide river. The adjoining 
country seems more populous. Already for some time 
a little passenger-steamer has been plying on this part 
of the canal from Kiel. The ferries are more numerous 
and there are many primitive little landing-stages serving 
neighbouring towns and villages. The banks are high, 
though not in the same sense as at Grunethal, and have 
mostly received the finishing touch. In fact, till Holtenau 
is in sight one comes across but few and trifling patches 
of unfinished work. In one stretch it would be easy to 
imagine oneself traversing an English park, so carefully 
laid is the masonry at the water's edge, so smooth the 
turf above it, and so dense and rich the foliage of the trees 
enclosing the waterway. About a couple of miles from 
Holtenau is the second great steel bridge. Parties of 
excursionists come by-the little -steamer from IGel to the 
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stopping place close by, and climb on to the bridge to 
survey the country around, but the view is not worth a 
sight of the structure itself. The Holtenau end is in the 
same state as that at Brunsbiittel—the great locks finished ; 
not so the inner harbour. 

The general conditions, however, are not quite the same. 
Holtenau being less than four miles from Kiel, there is not 
the same call for dock and other accommodation. It is 
also within a sheltered tideless haven, and needs no pro- 
tecting moles. Finally, it is in picturesque surroundings 
with hills and trees and facing wooded shores, not a mere 
inlet in the muddy border of a great and occasionally 
Except for the civil engineer the Baltic 
Canal is not so much a thing to be seen. Nor is its com- 
mercial importance a very great matter. The dues for 
vessels using it are not high, and doubtless there will be 
a considerable traffic of tonnage in the aggregate. For 
vessels engaged in the German coasting trade between 
ports east and west of the canal the saving of time will be 
immense ; and likewise in a lesser degree for all Baltic 
trade from the west and south-west. On the other hand, 
it must be borne in mind there are no first-class steamers 
in these trades, and the value of time to such as are 
must not be estimated by what it means to a mail-steamer. 
A really weighty point in favour of using the canal is that 
it avoids the navigation of the Skagerack, the Cattegat, 
and the Sound, the coast lines of which, in a wreck-chart, 
are so burdened with the little black discs denoting the 
total loss of a ship as to resemble a highly prolific forcing- 
bed of bacteriological spores. But all these considerations 
sink into insignificance by the side of the naval importance 
of the canal. There can be no shadow of a doubt that 
whether the dues amount to much or little, in spending her 
millions in making a safe waterway between Kiel and the 
Elbe, Germany has acted most wisely. By some experts 
its naval value is put concretely at fifteen men-of-war. Be 
that as it may, its defensive value could hardly be over- 
estimated. The naval lesson of her last war has not been 
neglected by Germany. It isgenerally supposed that virtually 
nothing instructive happened, but the Germans really learnt 
things of immense significance, if they were largely mere 
confirmation of past experience. The Kaiser may well feel 
proud of this great undertaking, for the thoroughness of 
which he is personally entitled to the chief credit, and 
which has been carried through without any of the riot 
or irregularities on the part of the labourers that have 
invariably accompanied all previous undertakings of equal 
magnitude, and from which, thanks to the admirable 
arrangements for their comfort, many of the men, it is 
said, will retire with a competency. 


turbulent river. 








DEMONIACAL POSSESSION IN CHINA. 


BY ANDREW LANG. 
The late Rev. Dr. Nevius was during forty years a 
What he heard, rather than what 


missionary in China. 
among the Chinese 


he saw, of ‘‘ diabolical possession ”’ 
induced him to study a subject which, as Littré remarks, 
has hardly as yet been sketched out. His conclusions are 
set forth in his ‘*‘ Demon Possession” (Revell Company, 
Chicago). That Dr. Nevius is always logical one cannot 
affirm; nor has he a very wide knowledge of his subject ; 
but he is always fair and honest in controversy. This 
singular merit his book has—that it shows us in con- 
temporary China exactly the state of things described in 
the New Testament. The Chinese recognise the existence 
of madness, epilepsy, and nervous disorders; but to one 
particular set of symptoms they give the name of diabolical 
possession.- These symptoms match well with those 
described in the Gospels, and they yield (at least, often) to 
prayers conducted by Christianised natives. 

The evidence for all this is not nearly so good as the 
Dr. Nevius sent circulars to 
Some 


curious reader might desire. 
his evangelical brethren, asking for information. 
information they gave ; but the eye-witnesses and narrators 
were almost always, if not absolutely always, not 
Europeans, but native teachers of Christianity. For this 
circumstance Dr. Nevius accounts by various considera- 
tions: the distrust of European visitors, the inconvenience 
and discredit attaching to their presence in a family, and 
so forth. One has no special reason for distrusting the 
converted natives, who tell their tales unpretentiously, but 
a European would naturally prefer European testimony. 
Of this we have, in part, abundance, in the Letters and 
teports of Jesuits during the last century. And this I 
will say—that if Dr. Nevius’s converted Chinese tell queer 
stories, they do not come within a hundred miles of the 
queer stories which the old Jesuits tell, with all solemnity 
and every sign of good faith. Similar anecdotes have been 
orally narrated to myself by a learned and honourable 
member of the Society of Jesus, whose general views (on 
this point) are in agreement with those of Dr. Nevius. 

The phenomena which Dr. Nevius regards as the 
differentia of so-called diabolical possession, and as dis- 
tinguishing it from epilepsy, insanity, and hysteria, are 
these 

1. “The automatic presentation and persistent and 
consistent acting out of a new personality.” 

That is to say (generally after a neryous disturbance), a 
—usually not in his ordinary consciousness—will 


patient 
The new 


utter a voice which is not his natural voice. 
speaker assumes to be a spirit, and talks of himself in the 


first person, of the patient in the third person. The imper- 
sonation is well sustained and fluent. It is not as when 
Brown suddenly conceives that he is Smith, and acts in 
character. The new voice recognises the unlucky patient 
as merely his lodging, and regards him with contempt. 

Of these mental phenomena explanations have been 
suggested by many physicians. The explanations, as 
Dr. Nevius shows, do not explain anything. But then, 
who can really explain even the ordinary workings of the 
mind? The state of the Chinese patients, however, is 
most easily conceived of by a sane man, if he will reflect on 
other cases of apparently divided personality. Most people 
have had feverish dreams, in which they seemed to them- 
selves to be two or more persons. Let us imagine that one 
of these ‘ persons” got the upper hand at one moment, 
another at another. ‘Throw in ignorance or insanity enough 
to mistake these various aspects of one character for 
manifestations of alien and intrusive personalities, 
‘*‘devils,” and we can bring the condition of possessed 
patients more within the focus of our imagination. Unlike 
our sensations in a feverish dream, the patient, apparently, 
has not both consciousnesses, the natural and the morbid, 
He is ‘all there” himself, or 
So much for Dr. Nevius’s 


present simultaneously. 
the demon is in full possession. 
first mark, or note, of possession. 
2. In possession, the patient gives evidence of knowledge 
and intellectual power which he never displays in his normal 
From being silent he grows eloquent, oracular, 
So much Mr. E. B. Tylor admits, as occasional 
Dr. Griesinger makes the 


state. 
prophetic. 
fact in a haze of imposture. 
same admission. So far, the ‘‘demon” is, occasionally, a 
much cleverer fellow than the man in whom he lodges. 
Dr. Nevius’s native witnesses add examples of clairvoyance 
or actual knowledge of distant events; the unwonted 
power of improvising in rhyme, and ‘‘the ability to speak 
languages unknown by the subject.” All this is very 
well, but the amount of evidence necessary to carry belief 
in such statements is by no means presented to us. Mr. 
Leng did not hear the possessed woman prophesy ; he was 
only told about her successful second sight. Cases of 
talking in and understanding unknown languages (part of 
the old Jesuit narratives) are not substantiated. There is 
more evidence for exaltation of faculties and for improvising 
of verses. 

3. There is a complete change of moral character. 

To these three marks we might add— 

4. The reports of extraordinary movements of inanimate 
objects in the neighbourhood of the possessed. Tlese 
alleged phenomena exactly answer to what is told in 
the case of the Damon of Spraiton, and in scores of 
similar narratives, ancient or modern. Patients, as in 
these European, or American, or Indian stories, are elevated 
into the air. In fact, the Folklorist finds himself in very 
well-known country, quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab 
omnibus. But what it is that causes this ubiquitous and 
uniform belief the Folklorist does not pretend to know. 
The traditional explanation of these occurrences, indeed, 
the Folklorist can explain, to his own satisfaction. He 
knows why Chinese and Europeans attribute the events to 
demoniacal possession. He does not know what causes 
the witnesses to believe in the events themselves. He 
accounts, not for the belief, but for the animistic hypothesis 
of the cause of the facts. To go further, to account for the 
uniform impression of having witnessed these phenomena, 
is not in the province of Folklore, but of anthropological 
investigation. Unluckily, anthropologists have very 
seldom had a chance of observing such occurrences. 

Meanwhile, whatever the nature of the disease may 
exactly be, it is treated either by adoration of the soi-disant 
demon, or by beating, seratching, and scorching the 
possessed. The horrors of that recent affair in Tipperary, 
when the woman was burned, are repeated in China. The 
patients also have recourse to the prayers of native 
Christian teachers, and these frequently have a salutary 
effect. To account for this we need not go beyond 
‘* suggestion ” unless we choose. The new foreign religion 
may be regarded by the patient as a powerful agency of 
healing, and his belief does heal him. 

By far the oddest tale (from a native Christian woman) 
is given in the appendix (pp. 401-406). In 1883 a non- 
Christian man of letters, Mr. Chang, was afflicted by a 
demon or demons, which ‘ possessed” two women and 
demanded to be worshipped. Mr. Chang would not stand 
this. Whereon everything occurred that we read of in 
Increase Mather, in Telfer, and in ‘*The Ambherst 
Mystery.” All sorts of objects danced corroborees, things 
disappeared, fire broke out suddenly without apparent 
The house had to be watched by men armed with 
The women lay unconscious, or in a 
The missionaries (native) held 


cause. 
buckets of water. 
non-natural consciousness. 
services, and the ladies recovered their usual health at 
once, remembering nothing of what had occurred. At that 
moment all the fowls in the yard flew about in a panic, and 
more than a dozen swine went crazy, trying to scramble up 
the walls, and behaving insanely till exhaustion set in. 
We have heard a good deal before about a scene like 
this, and Mr. Huxley has argued the matter with Mr. 
Gadara was the place where the occurrences 


by St. Mark 


Gladstone. 
were observed, and they are recorded 
(v. 12-43). 
And so you see this kind of thing 
Is always going on! 
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ART NOTES. 

At the Fine Art Society’s Gallery there is now on view a 
collection of the original drawings by which Mi, Phil May 
has won the position he occupies among contemporary 
artists in black and white. Coming after the exhibition 
of the works of Leech, Tenniel, C. Keene, and Linley 
Sambourne (to name only a few), this exhibition is of more 
than usual interest. There is no need here to compare 
Mr. Phil May’s work with that of his predecessors or con- 
temporaries. It is suffiuent to say that the youngest and 
latest comer reflects with equal truth, and depicts with no 
less skill, the times in which he lives and the influences to 
which he is subject. If we are not all Socialists now, 
we have at least a greater curiosity about the ways and 
doings of all classes. This is essentially the ‘ coster” 
period, and we therefore listen to ‘ coster” 
drive ‘‘coster’’ carts, and wear ‘coster” hats. It was, 
therefore, in the nature of things that we should 
have also a ‘‘coster” artist. Mr. Phil May admirably 
fills the place, and without a touch of vulgarity he 
transfers to paper the various types of ’Arry and ’Arriet 
which that class produces. It must not, however, be 
supposed that he limits his studies to ‘‘ costers.” Mr. Phil 
May is essentially a ‘‘ humanist’? who has studied street 
life in London, Paris, and Sydney—and in each has found 
that the less polished class is the most sincere, and there- 
fore most fertile in subjects for his pencil. Like all true 
humorists, Mr. Phil May occasionally touches on the 
pathos of street life; but as he makes no pretence at being 
a moralist, he never insists upon this side of his art. His 
method of working is not interesting than his 
range of work. None of those who have preceded him 
caricaturists in black and white have 
attained his power 
by a single stroke 
result 


songs, 


less 


as humorists or 
reached his simplicity of line, or 
of suggesting ideas and intention 
of the pen or pencil. This remarkable 
not have been obtained without laborious study, and 
although the author of the interesting preface to the 
catalogue asserts that this simplification of line was forced 
upon Mr. Phil May by sheer necessity, one cannot but feel 
that it was something very much akin to genius which 
inspired the means of attaining his end, despite of his 
materials. ‘To those who have only known Mr. Phil May’s 
work by its reproduction in the numerous periodicals to 
which he has been a contributor, the present exhibition will 


can- 


UNDER LOVE’S GUIDANCE.— ©. E. HALLE. 
From the New Gallery Exhibition. 


have special interest, while those who 
have hitherto been unacquainted with 
his drawings will recognise in him a 
humorist of keen observation and a 
draughtsman of singular ability and 
promise, 


In this age of “ revolting’? women 
it was scarcely to be expected that the 
Society of Lady Artists would be left 
in unchallenged occupation of the ex- 
hibition-room. It is therefore without 
surprise that we have to record that 
the ‘‘ Women 
their colours at the Hanover Gallery. 
It is difficult to gather from the cata- 
logue whether there has been a formal 
schism among the sisters of the brush, 


Painters”’ have hoisted 


or if there has been a secession of the 
ladies from the older 
Certain it 


more ‘‘ modern” 
and more conservative body. 
is, however, that the general impression 
left by the ‘‘ Women Painters” is that 
in some way or another they claim to 
represent New English art. They excel 
chiefly as colourists, and fail generally 
in draughtsmanship, not so much from 
inability, perhaps, as from a desire to be 
unconventional. Miss Couper Baines is 
among the boldest, and, in a sense, the 
most successful of those who attempt 
the difficult problems produced by bright 
sunlight and its strongly marked con- 
trasts. ‘‘ A Barley-Field” and ‘ A Girl 
among the Poppies” are her most dis- 
tinctive works; and although not alto- 
gether novel in conception, they show 
no little boldness in treatment. Miss 
Nora Davison deals in a more timorous 
way with seaside spots; Miss Geraldine 
Lloyd with ‘‘ The Thames at Battersea ” 
Miss Cicely Haig with ‘‘ Scottish Moors,”’ 
and each succeeds in producing pleasing 
results, but scarcely sufficiently striking 
to make them leaders of a new school. 
The other extreme of pale monochrome, 
presumably the ren- 
dering of suffused 
light, is treated by 
Miss Dorothy Haig 
and Miss EF. M. Patterson, but so deli- 
cately that all colour seems to be washed 
out of the landscapes they offer to our 
eyes. There is doubtless plenty of 
room fora special society of ‘‘ Women 
Painters”; but to force its claims upon 
public attention requires stronger hands 
than those who have grouped themselves 
together on the present occasion. 


Gallery No. IX. at Purlington House 
is, thanks to the President’s happy ex- 
pression, often known as the ‘ Cabinet 
of Gems.” We will not stop to discuss 
how far the term is applicable to this 
year’s collection, as our object is to call 
attention to two pictures only—‘‘A 
Mountain Pass” (628), by Mr. A. C. 
Gow, R.A., and ‘Il Campo SS. Giovanni 
e Paolo, Venice” (660), by Mr. Henry 
Woods, R.A. Each work is described 
‘* Diploma work, deposited on his election 
as an Academician.” These diploma 
pictures are, as is well known, intended 
to mark the newly elected Academician’s 
sense of the honour conferred upon him, 
and as they are specially preserved by 
the Academy, one would think that 
each artist would endeavour to do his 
best in order to vindicate in the eyes 
of posterity his claim to be reckoned 
the immortals.” A very 
cursory inspection of the Diploma 
Gallery (open at all times to the public) 
will dispell this illusion. Very few 
artists—Mr. G. I’. Watts stands out as 
a noble exception — take this view of 
They seem to have had 


“among 


promotion. 
always before their eyes the increased 
money value of their’ works when able 
to write the much - desired letters 
“R.A.” after their names. The conse- 
quence is that although the sum of 
£200 is paid for each diploma work out 
of the Academy fund, the Academician 
gives what he considers is the equivalent 
of that sum, calculated on the future 
rise of the value of his pictures in the 
market. It isa practical but hardly a 
“high -toned” view, and it suggests 
one at least of the dangers which might 
arise from anything approaching State 
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patronage of art. In the cases cited Mr. Gow and Mr. 
Woods have acted in accordance with precedent; but it 
is strange that the former, who has won his position as a 
painter of military scenes, should wish to be remembered 
as the author of a peaceful landscape which would do 
credit to a third-year Academy student. 


The annual report of the Trustees of the National 
Gallery might, we think, be somewhat more promptly 
circulated than is customary. The last report dealing with 
the calendar year 1894—not the 
presented “in dummy” by the secretary to the Treasury on 
April 1 last, but more than a month elapsed before its 


As far as it goes, 


financial year—was 


being issued as a Parliamentary paper. 
Mr. Poynter's first report is an interesting one, for it not 


only bears witness to his own activity, as shown in the 
purchase of twenty-three pictures, but an appendix gives 
a summary of the acquisitions, by purchase'and bequest, of 
It is, however, remarkable that this 


the last ten years. 
return presented by the Financial Secretary of the Treasury 
should be unaccompanied by anything in the shape of an 
account of receipts and expenditure or bya balance sheet. We 
are able to piece together from the return that of the twenty- 
three pictures purchased, nineteen were bought out of a Par- 
liamentary grant in aid and a special yote. The former 
stands at the fixed sum of £5000, and the special vote 
was of like amount. As, however, the nineteen pictures 
purchased during the year cost, according to the return, 
in the aggregate, £12,500, we must assume that the new 
Keeper started with a satisfactory balance in hand. With 
regard to the purchases out of private bequests, the 
accounts are even more obscure. Two pictures were 
purchased out of the Lewis Bequest (£10,000) costing 
together £720, and one out of the Clarke Bequest (£23,104) 
costing £850. The trustees had alsd in hand from Mr. 
R. C. Wheeler’s bequest a capital sum of £2612 4s. 8d. ; 
thus by their own showing they are possessed of private 
funds amounting to £35,716 4s. 8d., of which presumably 
the interest only is applicable to the purchase of 
pictures. According, however, to another Parliamentary 
paper presented a week later also by the Secretary to the 
Treasury, the amount of British Government securities 
held on March 31, 1895, on account of ‘‘ National Gallery 
Bequests,” is given as £33,498 14s. 5d., and invested in 
23 per cent. Consols, and no other stock is returned as 
standing in the names of the Trustees. All these diff- 
culties are doubtless quite explicable, and would not have 
suggested themselves were a simple balance-sheet appended 
to the Director’s annual report. It is a small affair, and 
Mr. Poynter would do well to mark his accession to office 
by the preparation of such a statement in future if he 
wishes to escape the criticisms cf Parliamentary inquisitors. 
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GREATER BRITAIN. 

The Expansion of England. By Sir J. R. Seeley, K.C.M.G. 
(Macmillan and Co., 1895.)—This is the first volume of 
a welcome reissue of the late Sir John Seeley’s works. 
‘*Ecce Homo” and ‘Natural Religion” were written 
before it; but its place in the van of the new edition may 
be taken to indicate the measure of its importance as 
compared with its theological forerunners. Ideas, not 
controversies, rule the world; and this is a book which 
shapes ideas to practical issues. It embodies the author’s 
conception of history not only as a pageant, or as ruled by 
scientific method, but as pursuing a practical object— 
in brief, having a moral. ‘Tono country does this apply so 
much as to England, with its tendency to expansion; a 
tendency ‘‘ profound, persistent, and necessary to the 
national life,’ and the observation of which may well 
make a man seek not only to divine, but anxious to take 
some part in determining, the destiny of his country. 
This expansion is recent. It did not begin until a 
century after Columbus rediscovered the New World, 
for we must not forget that the Norsemen were ‘the 
first that ever burst into that silent sea” that laved the coast 
of Vineland. Down to the close of Elizabeth’s reign not 
only had England no possessions outside Europe, but 
Great Britain itself did not exist. ‘‘Scotland was a 
separate kingdom, and in Ireland the English were but a 
colony in the midst of an alien population still in the tribal 
stage.’ The internal union of these three kingdoms under 
the Stuarts was followed by the rise of a Greater Britain 
beyond the sea. The process began with the first charter 
given to Virginia in 1606, and has gone on until thepresent 
day. We are lords paramount of four great territories, 
Canada, the West Indies, South Africa. and Australia, 
with their ten millions of colonists, mainly British; and 
in that vast dependency, India, a handful of us keep 
two hundred millions of alien race and religion in order, 
exclusive of nearly sixty million inhabitants of native 
states who own our suzerainty. ‘Truly a man cannot read 
a book like this without feeling all aglow, feeling also 
the momentousness of the question whether the four groups, 
whose population will have increased tenfold in less than a 
century hence, are to become independent states or feder- 
ated with the mother of them all. In the contention that 
Greater Britain is an enlargement of the state as well as 
of the nationality, the author sees conditions of permanent 
relationship. He contrasts the mechanically formed unions 
of alien states and peoples, which built up the aggrand- 
ising empires of the past into perishable fabrics, with 
the vital material out of which our Greater Britain is 
constructed. He fails not to draw the wholesome lesson 
which is taught by these short-lived colossi and by our 
short-sightedness in the lcss of our first great 
colony. He would have us not talk of our ‘ posses- 
sions,” but of our common membership. ‘‘We must 
cease altogether to say that England is an island off 
the north-western coast of Europe, that it has an area of 
120,000 square miles and a population of thirty odd millions. 
We must cease to think that emigrants when they go to 
colonies leave England or are lost to England; we must 
cease to think that the history of England is the history of 
the Parliament that sits at Westminster, and that affairs 
which are not discussed there cannot belong to English 
history. When we have accustomed ourselves to contem- 
plate the whole Empire together and call it all England we 
shall see that here too is a United States.” These are noble 
words charged with the large outlook of a lofty spirit, which, 
unhappily, like the great leader of old, was permitted only 
to see from moun‘ain top the promised land he was not 
himself to enter. 


own 





AN AUSTRIAN PRINCE TOURIST IN INDIA. 
Tagebuch meiner Reise um die Erde, 1892-93. Erster Band. 
(Wien, 1895: A. Holder, Hof-Buch-Handler.) — An 
Imperial and Royal Highness who writes a book of his 
travels may well command the arts of the best Vienna 
paper-makers, printers, and process-plate artistic illus- 
trators, with the result displayed in this handsome volume. 
The Archduke Leopold Ferdinand is an author with whom 
those who read German, if they care for vivid fresh 
descriptions of famous places in Southern and Eastern 
Asia, or feel curious to know the impressions of a 
foreign observer in countries usually beheld from 
an Englishman’s point of view, will be pleased to 
make acquaintance. A _ visitor of his rank has 
privileged opportunities both of seeing and hearing 
much that the ordinary globe-trotter, with the common 
handbook, does not find accessible. This Austrian prince 
seems to be a diligent inquirer and student of important 
facts, as well as a keen sportsman; and his reflections, 
discreetly expressed, have the merit of just and independent 
thinking. 

In this first volume he relates, after his passage from 
Trieste by the Suez Canal to Colombo, the experiences of a 
fortnight in Ceylon, three months in India, a few days at 
Singapore, and three weeks in Java, with the intervening 
voyages on board the torpedo-ship and ironclad ram cruiser, 
Kaiserin Elisabeth, commanded by Captain vorr Becker. The 
second portion of the narrative is to comprise his further 
voyages, through the Malay Archipelago, which he 
traversed twice, in going and in returning, to New Guinea 
and some isles of the West Pacific Ocean, to New Cale- 
donia, and to Sydney, New South Wales; and his visits, 
at a later period, to Hong-Kong and Canton, and to Japan, 
whence he came home by way of San Francisco. Large 
space is, of course, here devoted to India, and not only to 
the provinces under direct British rule, but to the principal 
native states, Hyderabad, Gwalior, Jodhpore, Jeypore, 
and Nepaul having entertained him with princely hospi- 
tality, showing him good hunting and shooting. These 
attractive residences of still opulent and splendid Indian 
sovereign lords have been so fully described, with their 
local scenery, their national customs, and the chivalric 

mp of their courts, upon the occasion of their being visited 
. our English princes, that little new to us remains for the 





ular 


which the Archduke Leopold sets forth with praise- 
worthy conciseness and distinctness, and in a friendly 
and courteous spirit towards the British Government, 
may as well be gathered from other books. We have 
no cause to find fault with his opinions and sentiments 
upon this subject. More especially valuable, perhaps, as 
a contribution to our wider acquaintance with the 
actual state of other European dominion and colonisa- 
tion in the East Asiatic region, is the account which 
he gives of Batavia and the western districts of 
Java, under a thrifty and orderly Dutch administration. 
The condition of the native peasantry there appeared to 
him much more comfortable than that of the cultivators of 
the soil in India. But it is quite conceivable that the 
qualities of the race, with the absence of caste and of other 
religious or social institutions, which may have a depressing 
influence, are more to be credited than any political 
wisdom with favourable industrial results. Java is, 
undoubtedly, one of the most successful of tropical 
colonies, and one of the most interesting lands to visit. 


TWO BOOKS ON SURREY. 

Surrey: Highways, Byways, and Waterways. Written and 
illustrated by C. R. B. Barrett. (London: Bliss, Sands, 
and Foster, 1895.)—Mr. Barrett is already known as an 
illustrator, with pen and pencil, of architectural and other 
relics of the past in Essex and Somersetshire. Like thore 
which preceded it, his new volume, sumptuous in its paper 
and print, abounds with dainty etchings of places and 
things, and will doubtless find its way to the bookshelves 
or drawing-room tables of many a Surrey mansion. Mr. 
Barrett is an antiquary of an almost vanished school, for 
whom no object is too humble to be sketched and described, 
provided it be genuinely old. Interesting reproductions of 
the exteriors and interiors of early picturesque churches 
and quaint old manor-houses alternate in his volume with 
those of andirons, panels, gables, leather bottles, brackets, 
and so forth, with descriptive letterpress to match. Among 
the most characteristic pages of the volume are those 
devoted to the history and pictorial illustration of Croydon 
Palace, and so long the favourite seat of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, of Archbishop Whitgift’s Hospital of the 
Holy Trinity at Croydon, in the streets of which, Mr. 
Barrett says with a sigh, ‘‘ nowadays there are no ancient 
houses left.” The hospital is in far better preservation 
than the palace, which became during last century a 
‘**bleaching-ground and washing-factory,” and is now 
more appropriately used as a middle-class school for girls, 
under the management of a “‘ lady superior,” whose title 
has an ecclesiastical sound. The illustrations of the past 
and present of these two buildings are exhaustive, ranging 
from an interesting engraving of the chapel of the palace 
as it used to be, and a quaint window-fastening whick still 
survives, to Whitgift’s munificent’ chest, and even t6 the 
old padlock which secured: its contents. Indeed, no 
fatigue, no accidental obstruction quenches Mr. Barrett's 
antiquarian zeal, and his journeys of exploration in 
Surrey were made, be it remembered, not only on foot, 
but in the depth of a severe winter. After a long day’s 
tramp, for instance, he reached the pretty village cf Shere ; 
but, he says, ‘‘ while taking a well-earned rest at the old 
White Horse Inn, I sketched the genuine old fireplace 
there to be seen in one of the rooms.” At Bysshe Court 
severe illness did not permit the enthusiastic antiquary to 
enter the house and sketch its interior. But he made him- 
self happy in his own way. ‘‘I did sketch the fine leaden 
armorial waterspout, which serves me for a tailpiece to 
this chapter.’ The enthusiasm of the writer lends a 
certain attraction to the letterpress in spite of its detailed 
histories of county families, many of which hive died 
out, and its biographies of Surrey worthies, most of 
them now forgotten. Mr. Barrett's knowledge of 
modern literary history is a little defective. He 
speaks of the author of ‘“‘Tom Jones” as ‘‘ Sir Henry 
Fielding.” In his’ minute account of Wandsworth, he 
refers to its French colony, but says nothing of Voltaire’s 
sojourn there, which was probably determined, in part at 
least, by the presence of a colony of his countrymen, since 
when he arrived in England he could not speak English. 
On the other hand, Mr. Barrett says, rather oddly, that 
the Silent Pool at Albury was “immortalised ” by Martin 
Farquhar Tupper, and even that ‘‘his house was a few 
years since a great object of curiosity to strangers ”"—the 
reader will not be so much surprised when Mr. Barrett 
adds, ‘‘ specially to Americans.” 

In and Around Guildford. By E. A. Judges (Guildford: 
Surrey Times Office, 1895.)—More limited in conception, 
but not less interesting, than Mr. Barrett’s volume is the 
handsome book compiled by Mr. Judges. The author has 
taken the capital of Surrey as the basis of his operations, 
and from the watch-tower of the ancient town has selected 
for notice, pictorial and literary, many of the lovely villages 
which lie around it. His selection of subjects is unim- 
peachable, and the photographic illustrations are extremely 
fine. Mr. Judges writes with care and accuracy, and 
withal enthusiasm, of the historic spots in Surrey, and the 
letterpress is throughout both ponte rae mk and enjoyable. 
The rural beauty and charm of the county have rarely had 
so able an exponent, nor have they been before so beauti- 
fully represented as in the pages of this volume. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE PEOPLE. 


Social England: A Record of the Progress of the People. 
By Various Writers. Edited by H. D. Traill, D.C.L. 
Vols. I.-IIT. (Cassell and Co.)—“Drum and trumpet 
histories” are things of the past. Macaulay, whose 
defects as a partisan writer in no wise impair his 
credit in this departure, was among the first to show the 
more excellent way, in sparing ‘‘pages from military 
evolutions and political intrigues for the purpose of letting 
us know how the parlours and bedchambers of our 
ancestors looked.” Tence, leaving the dryasdusts to 
ransack the official archives, he found in the news-letter 
and street ballad, in the itinerary and gossipy memoir, 
long-neglected materials throwing light on the life of the 
people. Green took up the cue in his ‘‘ Short (?) History,” 
subordinating the story of battles and campaigns and 
palace scandals to that of social, moral, and intellectual 
advance in successive generations; of changes in manners 
and customs; industrial development, and so forth. And 
now, as leader of a team of experts, comes Dr. Traill, 
following on like lines, although not without mild and 
needful protest against present tendencies to ignore the 
political factors. For itis with a nation as with a man, 
none liveth to himself or dieth to himself. And in the 
revolt against the old method we must be careful not to 
detach the society from the state, and not to exclude 
recognition of the external influences which affect the 
fortunes of a people. ‘‘ There are,” as Dr. Traill remarks, 
‘‘passages in the epic of a nation’s life which seem 
imperatively to require recitation to the strains of martial 
instruments.” These volumes, as might therefore be 
expected, while faithful to their title, are well balanced 
and wisely proportioned. The editor contributes a lumin- 
ous introduction, sketching with masterly hand an outline 
of the national career from the prehistoric period when the 
dark Iberian of early Neolithic times was sole tenant of 
Britain to the present day. Like everyone who touches 
the subject of the westward movement of successive peoples, 
Dr. Traill lingers round the strange episode of the Roman 
invasions and occupation, its four centuries marking only 
‘*an interval of arrested growth.” The Roman rule brought 
manifold advantages—softening of barbaric customs; appli- 
ances of civilised life ; good roads ; even services to naviga- 
tion, as shown by the remains of a lighthouse within 
Dover Castle. But pre-Roman speech and institutions 
held their own ; the old tribal divisions and the boundaries 
which social systems yet denote were uneffaced, and “the 
rule of the Roman has been forgotten, even where his 
villa and his storied gravestone remain.” The first volume 
embraces the period from pre-Roman times to the accession 
of Edward I.; the second volume carries us to the death 
of Henry VII.; and the third volume to the death of 
Elizabeth. Each fallsinto six main divisions: Civil organisa- 
tion; religion; learning and science; literature ; art ; trade 
and industry; and manners, which last-named section, as 
Dr. Traill points out, ‘‘ is only a name for the resultant of 
all the forces in question.” For the manners of a people 
are simply what its industries, its religion, and its art, 
learning, and literature combine to make them. ‘The 
method adopted is to show the progress in each department 
period by period, and, obviously, the sections which treat 
of industrial and intellectual advance become larger as the 
story proceeds. ‘‘ Tediousness is the most fatal of faults,” 
Johnson says, and the only signs of this defect are in 
repetitions due to the overlapping of the various subjects 
entrusted to different writers. Here more editorial zeal is 
needed, and excisions might be helped if the contributors 
read one another’s proofs where their subjects intersect. 
The examples of this redundancy would encroach on our 
narrow space, and it must suffice to refer to the description of 
the a ‘eltic occupants of Britain, which occurs three times 
in the first forty pages. A more important defect is the 
absence of maps and illustrations. Pages of letterpress 
might have been saved by the insertion of pictures of 
costumes, weapons, architecture, and so forth, and we 
regret that the value of the volumes, intended as they are 
for popular reading, should be thus impaired by a false 
economy. 

A glance at the tables of contents (to which the names 
of the writers should have been added), and, still more, at 
the copious indices, suffices to show how impossible it is in 
a brief notice to touch even the fringe of the subjects 
treated. And t further shows that nothing of importance 
is omitted ; that nothing, so long as it throws light on past 
manners and customs, 1s too trivial for record. 

Perhaps the second volume, which takes us through the 
period of the consolidation of the kingdom under the three 
Edwards, after the feebleness of John had secured its 
independence of French supremacy, is, as yet, the richest 
in interest. W» witness the close of the Middle Ages, 
the beginnings of modern England, of the rebirth of 
physical science, of that knowledge of the intellectu: 1 
wealth of the Greek world which reached the West through 
Moslem channels. Superstitions still ruled the life «f 
man ; the wisest of his time, Roger Bacon, the first experi- 
mental philosopher, being a student of astrology and 
alchemy. By the way, upon this survival of old beliefs, it 
is surprising to find the writer of the section on ‘‘ Heathen 
Britain ” expressing wonder in finding at this day a district 
in central Wales where the people believe and practise 
witchcraft. He should surely ieee known that the wonder 
would be to have found that belief extinct. The awful 
Black Death, which Dr. Creighton identifies as a zymotic 
disease in England for three centuries, had in two years 
swept away one half of the entire population of about four 
millions. It depleted the land of labourers, causing 
momentous economic changes, despite the fatuous inter- 
ference of the State between masters and men in control of 
wages and conditions of work. England was still part of 
an undivided Christendom till, in the third volume, we 
meet the disintegrating influences of the Reformation and 
of its logical offspring, involving the action of diverse 
religious agencies upon our social history—notably, as 
Dr. Traill puts it, ‘‘ the vital energy of the Puritan spirit.” 
We regret that space prevents quotation of his discerning 
remarks upon the persistence of that influence on the mass 
of living uclitinen, but only stray reference to these 
encyclopedic volumes has been possible. As the third 
volume covers just a century, we look with apprehension 
to the limits of the whole work. 
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A MAGAZINE CAUSERIE. 


Thrice the Quiltered cat hath mewed—nay, four times, for 
in the leading reviews this month Mr. Quilter discourses 
on the duties of women, the morals of literature, the 
education of girls, and the relations of criticism to art. 
Needless to say that Mr. Quilter finds some sad lapses 
in criticism from his own canons: the present method of 
educiting girls is wrong; women are writing books which 
shock Mr, Quilter, and the whole moral outlook of literature 
is deplorable. I cannot find any striking originality in all 
this, and in spite of Mr. Quilter’s philippics, the world is 
likely to wag pretty much as before. Heroic efforts to 
withstand what Mr. Quilter supposes to be depravity in 
literature are not of much account when they are inspired 
by a zeal which is not according to knowledge. A critic who 
lays down the principle that we ought not to tolerate in 
fiction and the drama what we would not tolerate in our 
own life and conversation is scarcely helpful to the general 
philosophy. ‘The ‘ Philistine” who started in the JWest- 
minster Cfazctte this protest against the tendencies of modern 
fiction, and who conducted his case with so much ability, 
tact, and moderation, must be rather out of humour with 
an ally like Mr. Quilter. If fiction and drama are to be 
wrapped up in swaddling clothes, and nourished with the 
philosophy which would not raise a blush in a Clapham 
tea-party, we must lock up Shakspere and burn Fielding. 
On the whole, I do not think this climax will be achieved, 
even if the copious Quilter should go on writing fou: 
articles a month. 

In the Fortnightly Mr. Herbert Spencer shows without 
much trouble that he is more than a match for the 
dialectics of Mr. Balfour. Mr. Andrew Reid, who is 
always creating ‘“‘ new parties,” gravely assures us fiat 
free Trade is an incubus, an opinion which is shared by 
that eccentric controversialist, Mr. G. H. Round, who 
writes in the National on what he calls the ‘ revival” of 
Protection. Mr, Claude Phillips in the Fortnightly on the 
year’s pictures is both interesting and judicial, which can 
scarcely be said of the writer in the Nineteenth Century on 
French art. If, after reading Mr. Quilter, anybody has a taste 
for missionary rages against Ibsen, the New Woman, and 
the ‘‘ problem play,” he may turn to Mr. Stutfield and 
‘*The Looker-on,” in Blackwood. Both these oracles are 
possessed by the notion that if an idea does not commend 
itself to them, it must be not only unsound, but positively 
immoral. Indeed, we are warned that the policeman, as 
the last resort, may have to take up everybody who does not 
agree with Mr. Stutfield. I am making arrangements for 
spending the rest of my life in jail. In the National, 
the Rev. James Adderley declares that Socialism is the 
only policy which embraces the spirit of the Gospel, 
and deplores the lack of piety in the House of 
Commons. I fancy that the excellent Conservatives 
who look to the National Review for powder and shot will 
be rather staggered by the Rev. James. Mr. Frederick 
Greenwood in the Contemporary gives an original explan- 
ation of the great expenditure on the Navy. It is all 
because the Triple Alliance has become a shadow. Had 
England joined the Alliance it would have remained 
substantial, and there would have been no need to increase 
our armaments. I suppose that is the reason why Germany 
aud Italy have been increasing their armaments ever since 
the Triple Alliance was formed. 

The literature of the month is enriched by a play in the 
New Review which bears the names of Louis Stevenson and 
W. E. Henley. I fear there will be disappointment over 
‘*Macaire.”” I cannot see in what respect it is superior to 





world.” It recalls athletic jokes, hoarse voices, bottled 
beer, and all the fiercer manifestations of Anglo- 
Saxon energy. Mr. William Archer explains in the 
same number why the criticism of acting has no 
special attraction for him. He is oppressed by the pro- 
minence of the player's personality, and the comparative 
lack of impersonation, meaning that there is too much of 
the actor and too little of the character. Mr. Archer 
‘**cannot abide” the person- 

ality of some actors; but that 
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THE QUEEN’S HEAD, SOUTHWARK. 
Southwark was from medieval times celebrated for its fine 
old inns, and it is unfortunate that so few have come down 
to us, and still further, that one of the most. interesting 
so remaining is doomed, at all events as an inn, if not out 
of existence. The Queen’s Head was about a stone’s- 
throw from the Tabard, and existed as far back as 1587; 














is no new complaint. ‘I do 
not love thee, Dr. Fell,” has 
never been absent from 
the critical habit. Lamb 
had a positive affection for 
Munden’s ‘“ whimsical 
image,” but if we could see 
Munden now many of us 
might detest him. Mr. Archer 
seems to think that the actor’s 
personality is less agreeable 
under present conditions than 
it used to be, and he suggests 
that the ‘ impersonative ” 
talent has declined. But I 
suspect that the same objec- 
tion could have been made 
against the old actors with 
equal reason. In Kemble’s 
acting, for example, or 
Macready’s there must have 
been a very large percentage 
of Kemble and Macready, 
especially to playgoers who 
had purely personal pre- 
possessions against both of 
them. In the Pall Mall Maga- 
zine Mr. Zangwill complains 
that ‘‘The Notorious Mrs. 
Ebbsmith ” is unphilosophic, 
because in the “free union” 
of Agnes and Cleeve the 
important question of the 
children is ignored. Until 
Mr. Zangwill can show that 
in actual life two people 
never form such a union 
unless they have settled the 
question of the children on 
a basis that commends itself 
to the whole community, this criticism of Mr. Pinero’s play 
is surely beside the mark. It is na part of the dramatist’s 
business to discover the solution of a problem for universal 
acceptance. All he has to do, if a problem interests him, 
is to show it to us in its purely experimental stage. Mr. 
Zangwill has neglected to distinguish between the writer 
of a philosophical treatise and the framer of an Act of 
Parliament. In Harper's Mr. Howells has an article on 
‘‘ Literary New York,” from which I gather that Mr. 
EK. C. Stedman used to wear his whiskers like Arthur 
Pendennis; and in the Century Mr. Howells discourses 
on charity and the principle of treating every man 
according to his deserts, a theme on which Shakspere had 
something to say which Mr. Howells appears to have 
forgotten. Mr. Lang in Longman’s is vastly interested 
in Mr. Howells’s dreams, and I suspect that he is inclined 
to take quite seriously a paper in the Cosmopolitan by 
Mr. Brooks, an American theatrical manager, who explains 
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THE NEW PARISH CHURCH AT CRATHIE. 


the ordinary stage version of the story, and it is written in 
a style full of amazing incongruities. The characters are 
French, and the scene is French. Yet Macaire swears 
‘* By the Lord Harry,” Bertrand calls a policeman ‘a 
bobby,” and the father of the heroine talks the vernacular 
of an East Anglian rustic. The New Review has a ballad 
by Mr. Rudyard Kipling, more like his old manner than 
most of the verses _ has been publishing lately. The 
‘‘Song of the Banjo” is written in a strident style, 
exactly fitted to the instrument which Mr. Kipling 
calls the ‘‘war-drum of the English round the 


that plays are always written in the theatre, chiefly by the 
stage-manager and the stage carpenter. ‘‘ No wonder that 
literature is divorced from the stage!” exclaims a writer 
who, though anonymous, may not be unknown to Mr. 
Lang; and therefore I beg to assure him that, whatever 
may be the rule in Ohio, plays in London are not 
usually produced in the fashion described by Mr. Brooks. 
In the English Illustrated there is an interesting paper by 
Mr. Walter Pollock on the Chateau d’If; and Mr. Albert 
Vandam has more of his interminable scandals of the 
Second Empire in the North American.—L. I’. AUSTIN. 





THE QUEEN’S HE: 








<r es 


AD, AN OLD INN IN HIGH STREET, SOUTHWARK, 
ABOUT TO BE DEMOLISHED. 


but the same inn really was known a century earlier, for 
in 1452, as the Crossed or Crowned Keys, it belonged to 
the Poyning family. Elizabeth, wife of Robert Poyning, 
swordbearer to Jack Cade, defended the house in 1470 from 
her ‘‘friend’s relations.” ‘That the property was not so 
valuable then is evidenced from the fact that in 1518 it 
was let for forty shillings the half-year, and in 1529 the 
King used it as a store-place for harness or armoury. It 
is supposed that as the power of Papacy declined, the 
name was changed to that it has held ever since. 
The most noted owner the Queen’s Head ever had was 
the very celebrated John Harvard, sometime student 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. This great Puritan 
and emigrant to New England was the founder of 
Harvard University, of world-wide fame. In the South- 


wark fire, 1676, in which so many of the old inns perished, | 


the precaution was taken of blowing up a house in the 
gateway, which prevented the flames spreading, and so 
saved the old fabric, which has now fallen into a state of 
dilapidation. The County Council has examined the 
walls, stripped away some plustering, and laid bare the 
fine old oak beams and stonework, but these are not, 
apparently, in a condition to allow it to remain. We have 
illustrated the inn from the old gateway, quiet after the 
roar of traffic in Borough High Street, where it has stood 
for more than five centuries, looking out on the changes 
and changed condition of men and things in that long 
period, though come now to a time when it must justify 
its existence to the London County Council or disappear 
into that past that holds the Tabard, the George, and the 
White Hart among the other galleried inns and memories 
of Old Southwark. 








THE NEW PARISH CHURCH AT CRATHIE. 
The Queen will doubtless have great satisfaction in the 
completion of the new parish church at Crathie, which is 
to be opened during her residence at Balmoral. There are 
many links between the parish and the royal family, and 
in the erection of this new edifice the Queen and her 
children have taken very deep interest. The pulpit, a 
varticularly ornate feature, is the gift of the royal house- 
hold. Its base consists of grey granite from the Inver 
quarries not far from Balmoral Castle. The pulpit itself 
is of Scottish granite, marble, and porphyry, decorated 
with Iona pebbles and marbles which have been presented 
by Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne. The fine granite 
font was given by the Duke of Connaught. For the benefit 
of this church a bazaar of unique interest, owing to the 
presence of so many members of the royal family, was held 
last year, and realised a large sum of money. 





The English Historical Review for June maintains its 
reputation. It is the one periodical publication of this 
country written for specialists in history. But it contains 
much which also interests all who would desire to know 
the latest which has been written on historical subjects. 
Sir Frederick Pollock inquires who was the Pope who 
deposed himself, and quotes an amusing Latin story on the 
valied. Mr. Martin Hume takes Professor Laughton to 
task for making light of the religious element in the 
struggles between England and Spain in the days of the 
Armada; and some of the best recent books on English 
history, such as Professor Gardiner’s last volume, and 
Mr. ‘Traill’s ‘‘Social England,” are reviewed with a 
thoroughness that is impossible in newspapers. Cicero 
and Saint Simon, d’Alberoni and the Marquis d’Argenson, 
Laud and Montrose, Florentine history, French history, 
Russian history, and much more, make up two hundred 
pages of learning—useful, if almost bewildering in variety. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


It seems that I reckoned without my host when I remarked 
in last week’s article that I had failed to obtain any response 
te my inquiries regarding Dr. G. Wyld’s interesting 
suggestion concerning the nature of the feelings or ideas 
of persons under the influence of chloroform or other 
anesthetic. An American correspondent writes to say that 
for years he has taken a great interest in this subject, that 
a friend and himself had experimented for some years with 
anzsthetics, that they are not satisfied with the results 
obtained, but that one result he regards as worthy of 
being chronicled. Experimenting with ether, the two 
friends, ‘‘ discovered a regular order in the psychical 
phenomena experienced under increasing doses, and finally 
this surprising result—that without the influence of ether 
we could at will assume some of the states of mind which 
were at first attainable only by the influence of ether.” 
They also found, what Dr. Wyld experienced, ‘‘a great 
heightening,’ or ‘intensifying,’ of faculties which in 
ordinary life are nearly so dormant as to be hardly recog- 
nised, and that in this ‘ heightened,’ or ‘ intensified,’ con- 
dition of mind we could with much success and for 
considerable periods follow each other’s thought without 
speech, and merely by looking each other in the eyes.”” My 
correspondent adds that he sees in such results a possibility 
of throwing light on ‘the question of thought trans- 
ference”; and directs my attention to a work entitled 
‘‘The Anzsthetic Revelation,” written (he thinks) by 
Benjamin Paul Blood, and published tweity or more years 
ago. The object of this book is to indicate that, through 
anzsthesia, we may ‘‘arrive at a condition of mental 
illumination and certitude abeut the fundamental facts of 
existence.” 


It will be seen that my correspondent’s views regarding 
the mental states produced by anzsthetics are similar to 
those entertained by Dr. Wyld, who in the Lancet replies 
to the criticisms of Dr. Guthrie, referred to in my last 
week’s article. I again confess to being sceptical regarding 
the value of the phenomena detailed both by Dr. Wyld and 
my American correspondent. Of what value can be 
sensations or ideas which are produced by a narcotic 
znfluence such as robs us of that consciousness which is the 
veritable foundation of all our waking and rational acts ? 
What ‘* the state of mind’ may be which my correspondent 
and his friend experienced under ether he does not specify, 
though he kindly offers to afford fuller details. His state- 
ment that certain “faculties” (not specified) dormant in 
ordinary life are heightened and intensified during ether- 
anesthesia is insusceptible of criticism, because one does 
net know to what * faculties” he alludes. If their powers 
represent those of ‘‘thought-transference” then surely it 
requires no anesthetic to induce a state in which such 
faculties can be exercised ; assuming that there is such a 
thing as transference of ideas from one person to another 
without any ordinary means of communication being 
exercised Thought-reading,”” whatever may be indi- 
cated by that term, seems to be practised very success- 
fully without anesthetics. What one wants to know is how 
or why an abnormal condition of brain, decidedly opposed, 
one would say, to sharpening the intelligence should prove 
stimulating to mental powers and faculties. Dr. Wyld, if 
I mistake not, holds that it is the prior stage of excitement 
in chloroform-admunistration in which the links between 
mind and matter may possibly be perceptible. 


Dr. Wyld ir his latest remarks objects to sleep (and 
dreams) being regarded as analogous to anwsthesia. For 
he says that while a prick with a pin will awake the 
soundest sleeper, a limb may be amputated under chloro- 
form while the subject ‘simply smiles and dreams on.” 
The true analogy, according to Dr. Wyid, is one between 
trance and anesthesia; and he adds that trance is a 
condition physiology cannot explain—‘‘a condition of the 
mind or soul independent of the body.’’ Does not this 
latter statement beg the whole question’ Who knows 
anything about the mind or soul in such a condition ? and 
whe can postulate with safety that it becomes ‘* inde- 
pendent of the body’? I should like also to remind 
Dr. Wyld that from reverie or abstraction to sleep, and 
from sleep to somnambulism, and from sleep-walking to 
hypnctism and trance, we possess a natural and graduated 
series of transitions such as de not quite place trance 
‘outside of physiology. My own opimior is that under 
anesthesia, as under deep sleep, we have to deal simply 
with tricks and byways of brain - action. I agree with 
Dr. Guthrie that it would be a very hazardous business 
indeed to found a psychology or the vagaries one sees and 
hears (or experiences) under the preliminary excitement of 
an anwsthetic. At the same time, by all means let us have 
such experiences chronicled and criticised. If any proceed- 
ing is to bring us nearer to the solution of the mystery of 
brain and mind, it is not for science to scoff at any sug- 
gestions, however unlikely of psychological fruit-bearing 
they may at first appear to be. : 


Snake-bite is an accident which has a peculiar interest 
on account of the usually fatal nature of the injury. 
Everybody knows how great is the mortality from snake- 
bite which is annually represented in India, for example ; 
and the futility of most ordinary remedies forms not the 
least important, if also regrettable feature of the whole 
topic. A suggestion has been made of late days, however, 
which may bear fruit in solving the difficulties of snake- 
bite treatment. Writing from Herschel, South Africa, 
Dr. Cartwright Reed directs attention in the case of two dogs 
bitten by a ‘‘cobra.” Each dog recovered under treatment, 
and now, it is said, the two animals hunt and destroy 
snakes with immunity from the consequences of frequent 
bites. A native bitten twice in succeeding years suffered 
severely from the first bite but showed comparative 
indifference under his second misfortune. The inference 
here is that the first bite inoculates and immunises the 
system against a subsequent injury. The principle of 
making microbes fight against themselves, illustrated in 
the anti-toxin treatment of diphtheria, for example, may 
possibly find its analogue in inoculation by modified snake- 
poison against the effects of that potent virus. 
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CHESS. 


J Arnrowswiru (Islington).—If you will play over the solution as published, 
you will find the problem is quite sound. 

L F M (Hampstead).—Thanks for your courteous correction. 

A Newman.—Scarcely up to our standard, and in any case there is a bad 
dual in the main variation. White can continue with either your own 
move or 2. Kt to Q B 4th (ch), ete. 

F R Grrtixs.—We shall have pleasure in complying with your request. 

Cuevavier Desances and Rev W E Tuompsoy.—Corrected problems shall 
be reported upon in due course. 

J K M Luproy (Richmond).—It shall be examined at once. 

Correct Sotution or Prosiem No. 2663 received from A A Bowden 
(California) ; of No. 2664 from Trimbak Ganesh (Jhansi) and A A Bowden ; 
of No. 2665 from A A Bowden (California) ; of No. 2666 from Captain 
J A Challice (Great Yarmouth) and Evans (Port Hope); of No. 2367 
from 8 Seijas (Barcelona) and J Bailey (Newark) ; of No. 2668 from A B 
(Jersey), Hubert Dobell (Whittington), and Franklin Institute; of 
No. 2669 from Albert Wolff, A B (Jersey), T G@ (Ware), W Lillie 
(Marple), J Bailey (Newark), Professor Charles Wagner (Vienna), 
C M AB, W @’A Barnard | Uppingham), Castle Lea, Rev. W E Thomp- 
son, Albert C F Morgan, G Douglas Angas, Captain J A Challice (Great 
Yarmouth), and 8 Seijas (Barcelona). 

Correct Sorvutions or Proptem No. 2670 received from E E H, C E 
Perugini, E Louden, Oliver Icingla, R H Brooks, W RK Raillem, 
W Wright, Castle Lea, Mrs Kelly (of Kelly), N Thomas (Southampton), 
T G (Ware), JS Wesley (Exeter), Dr Waltz (Heidelberg), W P Hind, 
W Lillie (Marple), H H (Peterborough), B D Wilmot, R Worters (Canter- 
bury), Shadforth, Fr Fernando (Glasgow), J D Tucker (Leeds), F Waller 

Luton), Albert Wolff, W d’A Barnard (Uppingham), J F Moon, 

T Roberts, F Leete (Sudbury), Alpha, H 8 Brandreth, J A B, M A Eyre 

Folkestone), Martin F, Professor Charles Wagner (Vienna), Sorrento, 

Mrs Wilson (Plymouth), B Copeland (Chelmsford), 8 Seijas (Barcelona), 

and Ubique. 


2669.—By F. Hearey. 
BLACK. 

P takes Kt 

Rakes Q 


So.utiox or Prostem No. 
WHITE. 
1. Kt to B 6th 
2. Q takes B (ch) 
3. B mates. 
If Black play 1. K takes Kt, 2. B to B 8th (ch): if 1. B to Kt 7th or K 6th, 2. Kt to 
Q 4th (ch); if 1. R takes Kt, 2. Q to Q Sth (ch); if 1. P to B 6th, then 2. Kt (at K 6th) to 
Q 4th (ch), ete. 


PROBLEM No. 2672. 
By Jose Patvuzie (Barcelona). 
BLACK. 
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White to play, and mate in two moves. 











CHESS IN VIENNA. 
Game played recently in the Masters’ Tournament between 
Messrs. Max Jupp and Marco. 
Ponziani Opening. 

BLACK (Mr. M.) waite (Mr. J. 
P to K 4th 21. B takes B 
Kt to Q B 3rd 22. Kt to B 5th 
P to Q 4th A good move, which really gives White 
P to B 3rd a winning game. 
K Kt to K 2nd | 99. P to Kt 3rd 
Q takes P 23. Kt to K 6th B takes P 
B to Q 2nd B takes Kt instead will be found to 
P to K 5th lose speedily. 
P to Q R 3rd 24. B takes B 
2 to K R 4th 25. Kt takes R 
11. Q to B 2nd > to B 4th 26. K R to Kt sq 

Black, with prospects of attack on | 27. Kt to K 3rd 
King’s side, has now a good game. | 28. P to Q 5th 
12. R to K sq Castles (Q R | 29. P to.Q B 4th 

There was no hurry for this. Kt te K | 30. R to Kt 5th 
Kt 3rd. and afterwards to K R Sth, would | 3]. P to B 5th 
have been better, so far as we can judge. 
13. Kt to B sq 

Both White's last moves are excellent for | 31, 
defensive purposes. 82. R to QB sq 
33. P takes K P Kt takes Q P 
34. P takes P P to B 3rd 
35. P to Kt 7th ‘ch) K to B 2nd 
36. R to Kt 3rd R to K Baq 
37. Q to Q 2nd Kt to R 3rd 
38. R to Kt sq 

A curious oversight. 
won by Q to R Sth (ch). 


BLACK (Mr. M. 
Kt takes B 


waite (Mr. J.) 
1. P to K 4th 
2. Kt to K B 3rd 
3. P to B 3rd 
. Qto R 4th 
B to Kt 5th 
3. P takes P 
. Castles 
P to Q 4th 
9. K Kt to Q 2nd 
10. B to B 4th 


Q takes B 
R takes Kt 
Q to B 3rd 
P to R 4th 
Q to B 4th 
P to B 5th 
Q to Q 3rd 


Too hasty. Now Black attacks the 
undefended R, and wins rather luckily. 
Q to B 3rd 
P takes Kt 
P to K Kt 4th 
Kt to Q Kt sq 
Kt to Kt sq 
B to Q 3rd 
P to Kt 5th 
P takes P 
Q to K sq 
B to K 2nd 


13. 

14. P to Q Kt 4th 
15. Q Kt to Q 2nd 
16. Kt to Q Kt 3rd 
17. Pto Q Rith 
18. P to Kt 5th 

19. P takes P 

29. B to Kt 5th 





White could have 
Now Black wins. 


CHESS IN NEW YORK. 

Game played between Messrs. Ransirscuex and 8. Lipscuutz. 

Giuoco Piano.) 
BLACK (Mr. L.) wuite (Mr. R.) 
P to K 4th 17. 
Kt to Q B 3rd 
B to B 4th 
P to Q 3rd 
Kt to B 3rd 
Castles 
P to Q R 3rd 
B to R 2nd 


BLACK (Mr. L.) 
Kt to Kt 5th (ch 

Some pretty play now appears, and 
Black conducts the attack with much skill. 
18. P takes Kt Q to BR Sth (ch 
19. Kt to R 3rd B takes P 

Threatening now B takes Kt; and if P 
takes B, mate in two moves. 


20. K to Kt sq Kt takes Kt P 


waite (Mr. R. 
1. P to K 4th 

2. Kt to K B 3rd 
3. B to B 4th 

4. P to Q 3rd 

5. P to Q B 3rd 
6. Castles 

7.P to Q Ridth 
8. B to K 3rd 

9. B takes B 

As & general rule it is not well for Black 
to allow the Bishop to be captured in this 
position. His Rook is badly posted for 
subsequent play. 

9. R takes B 
10. Q Kt to Q 2nd ‘ 
11. R to K sq 
12. Kt to B sq 
13. P to K R 3rd B to Q 2nd 

The object of going to B Sth is accom- 
lished, but instead of the weak move of 
> to R 3rd White should have replied 
quietly with Kt to 3rd. 
14. Kt to Kt 3rd Q to B sq 
15. K to R 2nd Kt to B 5th 
16. Kt to Kt sq Qt Qsq 
17. Kt (Kt 3) toK 2 


B takes Kt seems fairly answered by Kt 
takes Kt: hence the present more remark- 
able continuation. 
| 21. P to B 3rd B takes Kt 

22. Q to Q 2nd Kt takes R 
| 23. Q takes Kt Q to R 3rd 

24. R to Q sq B to K 4rd 

25. Q to B 2nd QRtoR sq 

26 K to B sq B takes B 

27. P takes B P to K B 4th 

This, which has the effect of forcin 

open the K B file. seems to win the day. ti 
| is clear that White cannot continue the 
struggle. The retarn of Mr. Lipschutz to 
| chess circles is a welcome event. 

28. P takes P R takes P 

29. Kt to Kt 3rd R to B 5th 

3. K to Kt 2nd 





As the Knight cannot well be driven 
from his post, this is another poor move 
P to Q 4th being preferable 

For the first time in its existence 
annual report, advantage of which 
record of the club from its formation 


QRtoK Baq 
31. Rto K Req Q to Kt 3rd 
Black wins. 
the Metropolitan Club has issued an 
has been taken to give a complete 
Such a story of unchecked success 


is in its way almost unique ; for in the short space of five years the club has 
sprung from the obscurity of coffee-house casuals to be one of the leading chess 
organisations of the world. Those of ita members who, like Mr. A. Morton 
Smith, have been connected with it from the beginning, must regard with 
pride this phenomenal growth; but the present prosperity is only the 
deserved reward of the club's excellent and energetic management. 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 
BY MRS. FENWICK-MILLER. 


An extremely interesting ceremony took place at Halifax, 
Yorkshire, on June 6. That constituency has been repre- 
sented in Parliament for thirty-six years by Mr. James 
Stansfeld, who by virtue of his Privy Councillor's position 
is ‘* Right Hon.,” and whose inclusion in the last birthday 
honours as a Grand Cross of the Bath has made him 
Sir James Stansfeld. He has announced his intention 
of retiring from Parliament (on the ground of his advan- 
eng years) at the next General Election; and as he has 
been one of the most unfailing and most courageous 
friends that the woman’s cause has found in the last 
twenty - five years, both in and out of the House of 
Commons, women resolved to ask him to accept a special 
farewell celebration at their hands. As Sir James is 
a Yorkshire man, and has represented a Yorkshire 
constituency continuously for half a lifetime, it seemed 
suitable to give this gathering something of a local tone. 
So the hon. secretary was Mrs. Alice Cliff Scatcherd, of 
Morley, the reception was held in Halifax Town Hall, 
with the mayor in the chair, the address was read by 
Mrs. Richardson, of York, and handed to Sir James by 
Mrs. Crossley, daughter of the late Sir E. Baines, M.P., of 
Leeds. But the representative signatories were from all 
England, from Scotland, Ireland, and Italy, and delegates 
were present at the meeting from London, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Edinburgh, Bristol, and other towns. 

The gathering had truly womanly grace and prettiness, 
from the charming decorations of the platform to the care- 


fully chosen floral ornamentations of the handsome book™., 


in which the address was inscribed. In the wording of 
this the various movements that have had the advantage 
of Sir James Stansfeld’s support are mentioned seriatim. 
It begins with a reference to the obligation felt to him by 
women ‘‘as citizens” for the stand that he has made * for 
the rights of peoples each to live their own national life ”’—- 
an allusion to the time when Mr. Stansfeld was the chief 
supporter in this country of Mazzini and other strugglers for 
Italian independence, and gave up his seat in the Ministry 
of the day in order to defend the sanctity of the Italian 
refugees’ correspondence which the then Liberal Post- 
master-General was allowing the Austrian masters of Italy 
to violate. Then the address passes to the more specially 
woman’s matters, and refers to the fact that Mr. Stansfeld 
supported John Stuart Mill in the first demand for 
women’s suffrage, and has ever since been an unfailing 
advocate of ‘‘that freedom which is the safeguard of all 
others—namely, the right to be represented in the Parhia- 
ment of the nation.” Then comes a reference to his services 
to the cause of equal laws about morality. It is next 
recalled that he was ‘‘ the first Minister of the Crown to set 
the example of employing a woman in the higher ranks 
of Government administration.” Mr. Stansfeld when 
President of the Local Government Board appointed 
Mrs. Senior the first woman Poor-law Inspector; and 
it was her observations and suggestions in regard to 
the treatment of pauper children that were so much 
appreciated as not only to lead to reforms in that direction 
and to the wider admission of women to Poor-law work, 
but also to the employment of women as Government 
Inspectors in various other directions. Mr. Stansfeld’s 
services in procuring the medical education of women—he 
having both given, as a Cabinet Minister, official help in 
the matter, and been treasurer to the London School of 
Medicine for Women—and his support of the inclusion of 
wives who are ratepayers in any enfranchising measure 
like the Parish Councils Act, and his votes and speeches 
in favour of the Marned Women’s Property Act, the 
Custody of Infants Act, and the Act under which 
magistrates may order a separation between wife-beaters 
and their victims, are successively mentioned. 

It will be seen that this list touches on nearly the whole of 
the reforms, legal and social, that have been gained for women 
during the past quarter of a century , and a truly remark- 
able record it 1s. Well, therefore, may the address conclude 
by saying that ‘‘as long as life lasts there will remain - 
warm place in our memories for the man who was ameng 
the first to help us, and has never failed us in our hour of 
need.” It must have been pleasant to Sir James Stansfeld 
to be made to feel that such affectionate remembrance 
remains of the many occasions on which it can have been 
by no means easy for him (a statesman of Cabinet rank) to 
support measures that, though new universally approved, 
were in their day of inception unpopular and even accounted 
ridiculous. Nor can it fail to encourage other men 
disposed to work for more equal laws and wider social 
opportunities for women to know that their clients are 
grateful. Sir James made a beautiful speech, in which he 
declared that the ‘‘woman movement” had advanced all 
along the line with a rapidity never equalled in any revo- 
lution of similar magnitude, and added that the great thing 
we have to learn is ever to remember practically the sister- 
hood of women, high and low. 


At this same moment another of the early workers for 
women has died, in the person of Miss Emily Faithfull. 
Jorn sixty years ago, she was a daughter of a Surrey vicar, 
and as a girl was presented at Court and mixed in society 
in London ; but after a few years she became alive to the 
pressure and suffering caused by the then narrow list of 
employments considered fit for women. In 1860 she 
started a printing and publishing business in which she 
trained young women as compositors; and the Queen not 
only gave ‘‘ the Victoria Press” the right to use her name, 
but also appointed Miss Faithfull ‘‘ Printer and Publisher 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty.” ‘The difficulties that Miss 
Faithful had to struggle against were tremendous, the 
influence of the male compositors’ union being directed 
against her, and in the long run she only partly succeeded 
She became a martyr to asthma, and had to abandon active 
uublic work some years ago, when the Queen presented 
os with a signed copy of her Majesty’s photograph, and 
a gift was made to her from the Royal Bounty. She has 
lately only been able to help women’s questions by writing 
upon them; up to a few weeks ago her clear, thoughtful 
contributions appeared regularly in the Lady’s Pictorial. 
jut she did her cause some mischief by appearing always 
as manly as possible; her torso portrait oie that of a 
stout serious gentleman—such a mistake ! 
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EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS IN THE TREATMENT 
OF OBESITY. 

Corpulent people will be glad to learn how to positively 
lose two stone in about a month, with the greatest possible 
benefit in health, strength, and muscle, by a comparatively 
new system. It is a singular paradox that the patient, 
returning quickly to a healthy state, with increased activity 
of brain, di stive, and other organs, naturally requires 
more food than hitherto, yet, notwithstanding this, he 
absolutely loses in weight one or two pounds daily, as the 
weighing-machine will prove. Thus thereis no suggestion 
of starvation. It is an undoubted success, and the author 
of ‘‘Corpulency and the Cure,” who has deveted years of 
study to the subject, guarantees a noticeable reduction 
within twenty-four hours of commencing the treatment. 
This is different with other diseases, for the patient, in some 
cases, may go for weeks without being able to test whether 
the physician has rightly treated him, and may have 
derived no real or apparent improvement in health. The 
author of this pamphlet guarantees a reduction in weight in 
twenty-four hours, the scale to be the unerring recorder. 
The treatment aims at the actual root of obesity, so that 
the superfluous fat does not return when discontinuing the 
treatment. It is perfectly harmless, The author advises 
his readers to call the attention of stout friends to this, 
because they ought to know. On sending cost of postage 
(6d.,) a book ‘*Corpulency and the Cure” (256 pages), 
containing a reprint of Press notices from some hundreds 
of medical and other journals—British and foreign—and 
other interesting particulars, including the ‘‘ recipe,” can 
be had from a Mr. F. C. Russell, Woburn House, 27, Store 
St., Bedford Square, London, W.C. 


The following are some extracts from Press notices : 

CURIOUS EXPERIMENTS IN CORPULENCY. 
A Mr. Russell, author and specialist in obesity, has 
experimentally tried the effect of administering large doses 
to moderately lean persons of his well-known herbal 
discovery, which is so marvellously effectual in reducing 
superfluous fat, with the result that there is not the 
slightest alteration or diminution of weight recorded, 
thereby proving conclusively to our minds that it is only 
the unhealthy adipose waste tissue which is destroyed, for 
after dispensing a few fluid ounces of his remarkable 
vegetable compounds he succeeds in destroying the diseased 
fatty mass at the rate of from 21b. to even 12 1b. in seven 
days. There can be no ambiguity about it, for any person 
can test this for themselves by standing on a weighing- 
machine. He explains that all lean persons carry a certain 
amount of fat necessary for the natural production of heat 
in the body; but Nature has only stored up her requisite 
stock in the healthy system, which she most jealously 
guards, and thus declines to part with an ounce to the 
persuasions of Mr. Russell’s vegetable tonic, however 
immoderate the dose may be, which testifies abundantly to 
the fact that it is only a chemical solvent of insalubrious 
adipose tissue. There is no doubt that the inventor of the 
composition must have possessed a profound vegetal know- 
ledge in selecting this simple but peculiar combination. 


Those who resort to the pernicious products of the 
mineral kingdom, or even the deleterious s»ctions of the 
vegetable world, doubtless can decoct something powerful 
but injurious in its action; such, however, require no 
laudatory commendation; but Mr. Russell (we herewith 
append his address: Woburn House, 27, Store Street, 
Bedford Square, London, W.C., the author of ‘‘ Corpulency 
and the Cure,” 256 pages, price 6d., stamps, post free), 
makes no secret of the simplicity of his treatment, and 
avers that the decoction can be drunk as a refreshing 
summer drink, pleasant to the palate, yet having sufficient 
effect, although perfectly harmless, to remove generally 
2 lb. or more in twenty-four hours. We think stout 
persons would do well to send for his book, which can be 
obtained at the address given above.—Leceds T'imes, 
Dec. 1, 1894. 

SHOULD STOUT PERSONS STARVE 

THEMSELVES ? 
We are afraid that semi-starvation as a cure for corpulency 
prevails very much to a dangerous degree. Mr. Archer, 
the late edbkaute prominent jockey, was in the habit of 
going without food for a long stretch in order that he could 
ride a certain horse at its weight, and there is not much 
doubt that the debility resulting from this habit of 
abstemiousness was certainly not conducive to combating 
the dire attack of fever which was, perhaps, indirectly 
responsible for the untimely end, in the senith of his fame, 
of this unfortunate but accomplished horseman. Even 
Mary Jane in the kitchen will eut sparingly of the food 
allowed her, while she will seek to reduce her fat by 
— draughts from the vinegar-cruet, and succeeds 
only in injuring the coats of her stomach—the fcre- 
runner of dyspeptic trouble which will be difficult to 
overcome. 

The Continental medicos seem to advocate this great 
reduction of ordinary foods, but one of these savants 
suggests that the stout person should eat considerably of 
fatty meats in order that the appetite be appeased, and 
consequently less food required, so that practically this is 
indirectly advocating semi-starvation. On the other hand, 
Mr. lussell, the British specialist, takes a different course. 
He says, ‘‘ Kat as much as you like,” and as it is an 
acknowledged fact that under his treatment persons lose 
from two pounds to twelve pounds per week, it beyond 
doubt stands out pre-eminent against those so-called 
starvation cures ‘‘made in Germany.” Some claim that 
Mr. Russell has to insist upon his patients drinking hot 
water every morning, but on the contrary he avers that it 
is dangerous to do so, and has, of course, never advised 
it. No, the success of Mr. Russell’s treatment is incom- 
parably beyond other specialists, for he resorts to no 
stringent dietary, and simply prescribes a harmless vege- 
table tonic combination which is the outcome of years of 
study and botanical research. We advise all those 
interested in this question to get his book, the price of 
which is only 6d. It is entitled, ‘‘Corpulency, and the 
Cure” (256 pages), and is published by him at Woburn 
House, 27, Store Street, London, W.C. It can be had 
direct, or through any bookseller.—The Million. 











GOOD NEWS FOR STOUT PERSONS. 


It is a matter for congratulation that obesity is taking its 
proper place as a disease, and is receiving that scientific 
attention which it has long lacked. According to a person’s 
height so should his weight correspond, and this standard 
has been prepared by Mr. F. C. Russell, of Woburn House, 
Store Street, Bedford Square, London, W.C., so that 
anyone can see at a glance whether or no he is too 
stout. People in the past have been wont to regard 
fatness as constitutional; but this is evidently an error, as 
persons whose mode of life has caused a certain excess 
of flesh require treating for the cause of that excess, 
not by merely stopping further increase, but by remov- 
ing the cause itself. It is astonishing how long we go 
on perpetuating error, and how difficult it is to make 
people disbelieve -y bog no matter how palpably false 
the principle, if it has become at all firmly fixed in the 
public mind. These facts with regard to obesity, however, 
are so obvious that there ought to be no difficulty about 
their acceptance when once they become known; and, as a 
matter of fact, the immense number of persons who have 
already acknowledged their truth by recording the benefits 
received from Mr. Russell’s treatment is simply wonderful. 
It is marvellous how this ‘ Pasteur” and ‘‘ Koch” of 
English discoverers can actually reduce as much as 14 1b. 
in seven days with a simple herbal remedy. His book, 
‘‘Corpulency and the Cure” (256 pages), only costs 6d., 
post free, and he is quite willing to afford all information 
to those sending as above. It is really worth reading.— 
Southport Visitor. 
TO METAMORPHOSE FAT PERSONS. 

We were reading in the Penny Illustrated Paper how to 
reduce obesity, wherein it says in that very excellent 
yublication : ‘* The corpulent will be glad to learn how to 
Ges two stone in about a month, with benefit to health, 
strength, and muscle, by a comparatively new system. It 
is a singular fact that the patient, returning quickly to a 
healthy state with increased activity of brain, digestive, 
and other organs, naturally requires more food than 
hitherto ; yet, notwithstanding this, he absolutely loses in 
weight one to two pounds daily, as the weighing-machine 
will prove. The Book, ‘Corpulency and the Cure’ (256 
pages), containing the ‘recipe,’ can be had gratis from 
Mr. I. C. Russell, Woburn House, Store Street, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C., by sending cost of postage, six- 
pence.” We had the curiosity to send to this specialist, 
and found to our surprise that he had discovered a simple 
herbal remedy, most pleasant to the taste, which entirely 
disposed of the necessity of starving oneself if he wished 
to be rid of all superfluous matter. To lean persons 
the medicine is absolutely inoperative, attacking only 
that unhealthy, disease-creating waste accumulation, 
which is the burden of the fat creature’s existence. In 
the case of corpulency, if a simple remedy undertakes 
to reduce a person, say 7lb. in a week, all that one 
has to do is to get weighed, and thus prove it con- 
clusively. So it is with Mr. Russell’s compound; but 
he asks you to prove it in twenty-four hours only.— 
Coventry Standard, Jan. 18, 1895. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated Jan. 11, 1895), with four codicils a 
Jan. 15, March 1, and two March 11), of Mrs. Anne Towry 
Hall, of 17, Lowndes Square, who died on March 24, was 
proved on May 25 by the Hon. and Rey. Llewellyn 
Charles Irby, Charles Peter Allix, and Gustay Oscar 
Unna, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to £105,213. The testatrix bequeaths £20,000 
to St. George's Hospital, Hyde Park Corner, as a memorial 
of her late lenbens, Major Charles Hall; £20,000 upon 
trust for her brother, Charles John West, and his children ; 

£10,000 to her nephew, Alexander Cross Hall; her 
residence in Lowndes Square, with the furniture and 
effects, and £5000 to her sister, Mary Isabella Jackson ; and 
other legacies. She directs all Government duties on the 
legacies to be paid out of the residue of her estate. The 
residue of her estate and effects she gives to the Earl of 
Jersey. By the will, the testatrix leaves £3000 for the 
benefit of the poor of Weston Colville, Cambridgeshire ; 
£2000 each for the benefit of the poor of the respective 
parishes of Leckhampstead, Bucks, and Great Barford, 

and Great Rollright, Oxfordshire, and large legacies to 
hospitals and other charitable institutions; but by one of 
the codicils she declares that any stock transferred or 
money paid by her to any of the said parishes, hospitals, 
or institutions after the date of the will, is to be taken in 
satisfaction of the said legacies. This does not affect the 
legacy to St. George’s Hospital, which is given by one of 
the codicils and not by the will. 


The will (dated Aug. 11, 1893), with a codicil 
Aug. at following), of Mr. Arthur Edward Durham, 
F.R.C consulting surgeon to Guy's Hospital, of 
82, Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, who died on May 7, 
was proved on May 24 by Mrs. Mary Durham, the widow, 
Frederic Durham, the brother, Herbert Edward Durham, 
the son, and Sharon Grote Turner, the executors, the value 
of the personal estate amounting to £76,338. The testator 
bequeaths the share and interest, which he became entitled 
to as his next-of-kin, of his late son Arthur Ellis Durham, 
in the residuary estate of his grandfather, William Ellis, 
subject to the life interest of his ‘testator’s) wife, to his 
surviving children in equal shares; £3000 each to his 
eight surviving children; £3000 to his brother and 
executor Frederic Durham; £500 to his brother Ashley 
Durham ; £200 to his cousin and executor, Sharon Grote 
Turner; £50 to his old friend, John Croft; £20 to his late 
coachman, William Birch; and all his surgical instru- 
ments, microscopes, scientific apparatus, etc., to be divided 
between his children and his brother Frederic, his son 
Herbert Edward and his brother to have first choice. The 
residue of his estate he gives to his wife absolutely. 

The will (dated July 13, 1893) of Mr. Joseph McGregor 
Campbell, of 30 and 32, King’s Road, Chelsea, jeweller, 
who died on Feb. 18, was proved on May 30 by Joseph 
McGregor Campbell, the son, the sole executor, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to £76,969. The 
testator bequeaths £25,000 upon trust for his daughter 
Eliza Campbell for life, and then as she shall by will 


‘tated Clara Jessie Chitty, 


appoint; and leaves the residue of his real and personal 
estate to his said son. 

The will (dated May 9, 1894) of Mr. Martin Wilkes, 
J.P., of Sandford House, in the parish of Claverley, Shrop- 
shire, who died on Jan. 6, was proved on May 30 by Mrs. 
Ellen Maria Wilkes, the widow and sole executrix, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to £44,426. Subject 
to the payment of his debts, the testator gives and 
bequeaths everything he possesses, whatsoever and 
wheresoever, to his wife absolutely. 

The will (dated Nov. 4, rag with a codicil (dated 
Dec. 16, 1890), of Mrs. Isabella Harrison, widow of the 
Venerable Benjamin Harrison, for many years Archdeacon 
of Maidstone, of 7, Bedford Square, who died on April 30, 
was proved on May 27 by Charles Inglis Thornton, the 
nephew and sole executor, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to £23,812. The testatrix gives all her real and 
personal estate to her said nephew absolutely. The deceased 
was a daughtér of Mr. Henry Sykes Thornton, of Battersea 
Rise, some time M.P. for Southwark. 

The will (dated May 21, 1890) of Dame Sarah Anne 
Amowah Pollock, widow of the Right Hon. Sir Frederick 
Pollock, Bart., late Chief Baron of the Exchequer, of 
Hatton, Middlesex, who died on April 1, was proved on 
May 6 by Edward James Pollock, the son, and Miss Emily 
Charlotte Pollock, the daughter, tho executors, the value 
of the personal estate amounting to £12,968. The testatrix 
states that she has already appointed £3000 out of the trust 
funds under her marriage settlement to her daughter Dame 
and she now appoints £500 equally 
between her daughters, Helena, Emily Charlotte, Edith 
Caroline, and Ada Theodora; £500 to her son Edward 
James, and the remainder of the said trust funds to her 
last-named four daughters, and her daughters Anna and 
Laura Frances. The residue of her property she leaves to 
her daughters Helena, Emily Charlotte, Edith Caroline, and 
Ada Theodora. 

The will of Mr. William Blizzard Williamson, Alder- 
man and J.P., of Matlock Bridge, Derbyshire, and of the 
city of Worcester, who died on May 2 at 1, Montague 
Street, Russell Square, was proved on May 24 by Mrs. 
Sarah Jane Mayfield Williamson, the widow and sole 
executrix, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
£4135. 

The will of Mr. Harry Tichborne Hinckes, J.P., M.P. 
for North Staffordshire 1880-85, and for the Leek division 
of the same county 1886-92, of Tettenhall Wood, near 
Wolverhampton, who died on March 19, was proved on 
May 16 by the Hon. Mrs. Mary Ward Hanbury, the sister 
and sole executrix, the value of the personal estate amount- 
ing to £3351. 








The death is announced of the Rev. 8S. L. Warren, for 
twenty-five years Rector of Esher. Mr. Warren, who was 
in his sixtieth year, was the son of the once famous author 
of ‘* Ten Thousand a Year.” It is somewhat astonishing, 
by the way, that no biography of Samuel Warren has been 
written. His life was singularly varied and interesting. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


The Bishop of Equatorial Africa, Dr. " Tugwell, writes that 
missionary effort in Western Africa is made ineffectual by 
the traffic in spirits. Gin and drunkenness are brutalising 
the natives, European goods and manufactures are almost 
entirely absent from the towns and markets, and trade 
virtually means the traffic in gin and rum. The Governor 
of Lagos, Sir Gilbert Carter, says that interference with the 
liquor traffic would deprive him of his chief means of carrying 
on his administration. The Governor says that the Christian 
religion is useless and unintelligible to negroes, and that if 
we are to get rid of drunkenness we must spread the religion 
of Islam with its rule of sobriety. It may well be said that 
the work of the Christian missionary in that region is very 
discouraging. 

The list of lectures to be delivered at the Summer 
Theological School in Oxford, which will extend from 
July 15 to July 27, is exceedingly attractive. The Bishop 
of Colombo is to lecture on Christianity and other religions, 
. subject on which he delivered an eloquent sermon at 

Cambridge the other day. Bishop Coplestone has lost none 
of the epigrammatic vigour for which he is yet well 
remembered by his contemporaries at Cambridge. Dean 
Paget will discuss the Pastoral Epistles, and Canon Gore 
will lecture on the Atonement. ‘The fee is exceedingly 
moderate, one pound being asked for the right to attend 
all the lectures. 

Canon Medd protests against the canvassing for the 
Lady Margaret Professorship of Divinity at Oxford. He 
says that by May 13 a canvass had so far secured adhesion 
to'a resident candidate that two other excellent candidates 

one resident, the other non-resident—retired as from a 
contest that seemed hopeless. Canon Medd is of opinion 
that in a matter of this kind it is wholly undeniable 
that the ordinary tactics of common electioneering, with 
partisan committees and canvassing, should be resorted 
to. Manifestly, however, there was a very strong feeling 
in Oxford as to the eligibility of the gentleman who is likely 
to be elected. 

The Archbishop of York proposes to invite all Non- 
conformist ministers in the diocese of York to spend a day 
at Bishopthorpe in the beginning of July. A similar step 
was taken by his Grace in the diocese of Lichfield about 
ten years ago. A large number accepted the invitation, 
while others held aloof, and there was some difference of 
opinion as to the result of the gathering. The Archbishop 
is able to understand the fee lings of Nonconformists. He 

was himself brought up as a Presbyterian, and some, if 
not all, of his brothers remained in the Presbyterian 
communion. 

The Bishop of Newcastle is taking the voyage to New 
York and back for the benefit of his health. 

Canon Driver’s new commentary on Deuteronomy was 
published on June 8. 

Mr. Coulson Kernahan’s notable little book, ‘‘ God and 
the Ant,” is attracting much attention, and is having a 
very varied sale all over the country. 
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THE GOLDSMITHS’ 
COMPANY'S ELECTRO- 
PLATED GOODS ARE 
TREBLY PLATED WITH 
PURE SILVER ON THE 
FINEST NICKEL SILVER, 
AND ARE UNSUR- 
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Best Electro-Plated Revolving Dish, with hot-water 
division and pierced drainer. 
9in. diam., £4 Os. llin. diam., £5 5s. 
10 in. diam., £4 15s. 12 in. diam., £6 15s. 


GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 112, REGENT STREET, W. 


Best Electro-Plated Hash-Dish, with hot-water division, 
stand, and lamp Length 9in., £5; 11} in., £7 15s. 
Solid Silver, £15 and £26 10s. 


GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 112, REGENT STREET, W. 


forwarded 
to the 
country on 

approval. 


112, RECENT ST., 
Ww. 


New Illustrated Goods 
Catalogue with 
reduced price3 


post free. 


COLDSMITHS’ 
COMPANY, 


Solid Silver Corinthian Table 
Lamp, £12. 

Best Electro-plate, £4 15s. 

Shade and Support, £1 15s. 


Lamps fitted for Electric 
Light made to order, 
in Silver or Electro-plate. 


Candelabra 
for Five Lights, 
convertible to Three 
Lights if desired. 


Height 19 in. 
Best Electro-Plate, 
£16 per pair ; 
Solid Silver, 


£50 per pair. 


Height, 19} in. 
Solid Silver, 
£40 per pair. 


Candelabra 
for Five Lights, 
convertible 
to Three Lights 
if desired. 


AWARDED 
THE CROSS OF 
THE LEGION OF 


AWARDED 
NINE 
GOLD MEDALS. 


WO Varsereee 
= —nmeee TYTTTY 


GOLDSMITHS’ W. 


"REGENT Bg “LONDON, 


& SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 112, 
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All ee) 
SUNLIGHT SOAP 


WRAPPER COMPETITION. 


Full particulars round each Tablet of 


SUNLIGHT SOAP. 


— 
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BOOK PRIZES 
DURING 1895. 





UUUETELTEEAE LEE 











A LONG LIST OF CHOICE BOOKS TO SELECT FROM. 


TaagTaaTATTTTTNN 


TOC UU cca 
= NOTE—IMPORTANT. 


Clergymen, Schoolmasters and Schoolmistresses, Sunday-school Superintendents and Teachers, 
may form “Book Clubs” amongst their Parishioners, Congregations, and Scholars, and by 
collecting Sunlight Soap Wrappers soon have a valuable Library. 


mn) | WN a || WM UUM UE QE UE) 0 V0 0 6h ns 0k ke od pa me me vee ve owe 
LEVER BROTHERS, LIMITED, Port Sunlight, Nr. Birkenhead. 


hy yyennnnnnnnnnnnnn 040004044044044444444444 
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OETZMANN & CO. 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W. 


(Near Tottenham Court Road and Gower Street Station). 


61, GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN. 75, UNION STREET, RYDE. 


ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO HOUSE FURNISHING. 


CONTENTS : 
Complete Estimates for Furnishing at £120 and £250, with full-page Illustrations. ‘‘ Notes on Furniture,” by M. F. FRITH, 


late of the ‘‘ Lady’s Pictorial.” Articles on Artistic Furnishing, reprinted from ‘“‘ The Lady.” CARVED ANTIQUE OAK 
SPINNING-CHAIR, 7s. 9d. 








With pasts ot st Japan laa, 642 Pages and over 2000 Illustrations, with description and price of every item required in complete 
8. Od. 


House Furnishing. 
GRATIS AND POST FREE. 








MAHOGANY OR WALNUT MUSIC -SEAT. 


With fall-down rack for music, top upholstered and covered in silk, £1 15s. 
Ditto, inlaid rosewood, £2 2s, 





Whe »~ ~) H At 
HANDSOME INLAID ROSEWOOD OVERMANTEL. 


With 7 bevelled plates, &c., 4 ft. wide by 4 ft. high, 
£2 8s. 6d. . 
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; VERY COMFORTABLE CHESTERFIELD SETTEE. , . 
With bevelled edge plates and shelves for china, enclosed With soft spring edge seat and back, well upholstered and covered with cretonne, 6 ft. long, £6 18s. 6d. INLAID OR CARVED SETTEE. 
centre, 4ft. wide, 25 10s. 6ft. Gin. long, £7 15s, Upholstered and covered with rich silk, £3 17s. 6d. 








ANECDOTAL EUROPE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS.” 


The ‘Sublime Porte,” of which we shall probably 
hear a good deal within the next few weeks, is, 
in spite of its name, the reverse of sublime, 
whether we consider the building itself or the 
notabilities under its roof who are supposed to 
guide the international relations of Turkey. 
The use of the word ‘‘ supposed” will become 
obvious directly. 


As seen from the Bosphorus on a sunny 
day, the yellowish-white marble palace looks 
imposing enough, but even then it conveys the 
impression of a huge mausoleum rather than a 
habitation for the living. ‘That impression is 
not altogether dispelled on closer inspection, 
for the marble is rutted as it were with verses 
from the Koran, and the whole of the sur- 
roundings of and approaches to the structure 
are inexpressibly sad and desolate. The grass 
grows rank in the moderately sized courtyard 
at least it did when I was there some eight years 
ago; many of the windows have shed their 
Venetian blinds, which instead of being removed 
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greatcoat, his darker-hued tunic, his unsightly 
kepi, though coarse in texture and unshapely in 
cut, are whole and brushed ; he himself is out- 
wardly more or less clean. The uniforms of 
the Turkish foot-soldiers are worn to a thread, 
badly patched—if patched at all—and there is 
a hungry y, lean, eluant look about them which 
inspires considerably more pity than disgust, for 
one knows that the poor fellows are scarcely to 
blame for their want of tidiness. 


In fact, after a little while, one wonders why 
they are there at all, for while I was talking to 
one of the secretaries whom I had known in Paris, 
a deaf and dumb beggar came into the room to 
ask for charity, which modest request was duly 
complied with, the Turk, whether Christian or 
Mohammedan, being charitable beyond compare. 
The beggar left as he « came, unmolested, without 
being as much as admonished, let alone repri- 
manded for his intrusion. Then we went into 
another room, the secretary’s own, passing 
through the apartment tenanted by the chief of 
the Foreign Office, Said Pasha, of whom I caught 
a glimpse and a friendly but dignified nod, 
although he had not the remotest notion as to 
I could 


my identity, and probably did not care. 
not help thinking what the late Lord Granville 

I quote him because he was very amiable—would 
have said at one of the secretaries coming not 
only through his private room, but bringing an 
absolute stranger with him. 


ra oe bags mragene = hang iy one or CASKET PRESENTED TO THE SHAHZADA BY THE CITY CORPORATION. 
wo worm-eaten hinges, and even in the softest 

breeze ade a weir sae ‘ mic. Aad The solid gold casket containing the address of welcome presented to H.H. the Shahzada 
Te ze made a eird noise that broke the de P by the Corporation at the Guildhall on June 6 was the work of Messrs. Mappin and Webb, of 
suence unpleasantly ; of the doors had 2, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., and 151 to 162, Oxford Street, W. The right and left panels 


either altogether disappeared or had been placed bear the monograms of the Shahzada and the Ameer, respectively, divided from the centre 
bodily against the adjoining wall, waiting to The reverse bears an equivalent inscription in 


panel by pillars in repeussé Persian Arabesque. 
a : : tanta” Persian characters, flanked by the arms of Afghanistan, with pilasters and ornamentation as on 
be reinstated for a firman sanctioning whole- the obverse 
sale repairs—a firman which may never come; Dorchester House. 


Upon either extremity are depicted in relief views of the Guildhall and 
inasmuch as ‘‘the stitch in time that saves 


nine” does not seem to belong to the proverbial philosophy 
of the Mussulman. 


some 


Said Pasha did not seem to mind it. Tle was 

talking to Naoum Effendi, the then Seeretary- 

General, and another Oriental whom I did not know. All 
three were seated on low chairs: on a small table by 
his side stood coffee-cups and cigarettes; and during the 
whole of my visit, which lasted for more than an hour, 
continued to talk, and poemy o smoke and sip 


firman. I had come straight from 
ig troops are undoubtedly 
physically superior to the French, the best of the former 
compare unfavourably with he worst of the latter. At any 
rate, the garance trousers of the piou-piou, his steel-blue they 


waiting for a similar 
Paris, and though the 


The guard on duty at the principal entrance and the 
single sentries at the various doors inside appeared to be 
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VisiT | SCENES 


PETER ROBINSON'S vELLOWSTONE 


ae a + + + PARK, 
EXTENSIVE SHOW-ROOMS & GALLERIES  ‘QNyam ee ee 


THE WORLD'S WONDERLAND IN AMERICA. 
AS 2 lait 
~ Northern Pacific Railroad. 














FOR CHARMING NOVELTIES IN 


SUMMER MANTLES, PROMENADE GOWNS, 
EVENING TOILETTES, TEA-GOWNS, 
MILLINERY, SUNSHADES, LINGERIE, &c. 


REDUCED RATES FOR 1855, 


ed 


SKETCHES OF WONDERLAND,’ 


ipt of Six- 


ls all about the Park. 


BLOUSES, ||! || dzrvas ou 7s 


to any address upon rece 





PENCE. It te 
Peruiriep Tree-Strumpe. 
Park is reached from NEW YORK in 4 days. 
ST. PAUL 2 2 os 


establishment is one of the sights of London.” 


R b 
OOtNnSsONn § 
) e Press 


“ Vr. Peter 





HENRY 


204, 206, 208, 210, 212, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222, 224, 226, 228, oft Derive nga = reid, Maps ren lodeais 
Cireus, London ; x ‘AR L STANGEN’S _Reise-Burean, No. 10, Mohren- 
OXFORD sT. 


RHEUMATISM 


319, Broadway, 
| 3° 
A well-known Fellow of the Royal College of | j > eord of Pi 
| 


Deutschland ; General Agent, 


New York. 


Strasse, 
GhOTTO GEYSER LY 














| HAIR 
CURLER 


Physicians writes: “I have used your ‘ Halviva Em- te aie 
brocation ’ pretty extensively in cases of SPRAINS » ties — amg - 
OF ALL KINDS, RHEUMATISM OF THE JOINTS 


AND MUSCLES, and NEURALGIC AFFECTIONS, | C A R | S SI M A 


and with the BEST POSSIBLE RESULTS.” 
“If flowers spring up where argels stray, 


This Letter is on our Testimonial File, and may be seen by 
anyone applying at our Office—The Oh! thine must be a flow ry way!” 
Copyright. 


Halviva Co., Ltd., 4, Temple Chambers, £.C. 


HALVIVA EMBROCATION | 


2/9 Cures Pain. 4/6 | 
W hooping Cough i= = No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record, 


— = ‘“, This FOOD, which is malted by a patented process, should be tried wherever other 


Instantly Relieved and Quickly Cured ——— Cw — nourishment has not proved entirely satisfactory. It is free from the drawbacks of the 


VAPO-CRESOLENE . = j/ ordinary farinaceous foods, whilst it contains valuable elements of nutrition which are 
¥ USING 


yen ellanby,. wholly absent from milk foods. 


ons rool Allen & Hanburys’ 
====|| Infants’ Food. 


|} ——- LoNDon i ‘It is excellent in quality and flavour.’’ 
‘s = j THE LANCET. 














They will not entangle or break the Hair. Are effective 
and require no skill to use, Made in Five Colours. 


12 CURLERS IN BOX FREE BY POST 8 STAMPS. 


Three Bottles in a Carton, 75. Of all Hairdressers and Fancy Dealers. 


2 Single a ; 
Cw » 25. Py 
fond Stree’ 





> BEWARE OF SPURIOUS, IMITATIONS, now being sold by 
Drapers and Others. The Genuine bear our TRADE MARA 
on the Right-Hand Corner of each Label. 
WHOLESALE OF R, HoveNDEN & Sons, 
BERNERS ST, W..axy CITY RD. B.C... LONDON 


Sold in 6d. and Is. 
Boxes, throughout 
the Three 
Queendoms. 
































eee I ee 


aoa 
hikw vhon bay 

An improves form of the infants’ Foot 
orginally recommended by the iflustriogs 
Chena BARON VOW UEBS conkedaadready 


CHILDREN, by simply breathing the vapour of 
Cresolene, obtain in a few seconds extraordinary 
relief in Whooping Cough, and the disorder is 
rapidly put an end to, generally in a few days. 
A perfectly safe remedy, most valuable in Asthma, 
Catarrh, Scarlet Fever, Diphtheria, Hay Fever, &c 























Vaporiser, with Lamp, and 2-oz. bottle of 
Cresolene, Complete, 6/-. Post Free in the A nutriment peculiarly adapted to the digestive organs of Infants and Young Children, supplying all that is required 


United Kingdom: or can be obtained through for the formation of firm flesh and bone. Allen & Hanburys’ Infarts’ Food contains, in a soluble and active form, 
anv Chemist The Cresolene can be had all that is valuable in Malt, whilst all that is irritating and indigestible is rejected. Surprisingly beneficial results 
‘ eparately, in bottles, at 3/14 and 2/-, have attended the use of this Malted Food, whic needs only to be tried to be permanently adopted. 
- - The British Medical Journal writes:—‘* The Food may be prepared either for Infants or for Invalids, according to the 
directions given, and will be found very effective, digestible, nutritious, and palatable, wherever it be tried.’’ 


Sold Everywhere in Is., 2s., 5s., and tos. tins. 








Sole Agem's for Europe and the Colonies: 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., LONDON. 
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AND SOUTH COAST RATLWAY 


LONDON, BRIGHTON, 

’ . + we) 
BRIGHTON.—FREQUENT TRAINS 
From Victoria and London Bridge Termini. 

Also Trains in connection from Kensington, Chelsea, &c. 
Return Tickets, London to Brighton, available one month. 
Pr og TTY Room Cars between London and Brighton. 
EVERY EEKDAY (except Brighton Race Days, June 14 and 
15) Cheap First. Class Day ‘Tickets ~ magnate, from Victoria 10 a.m. 
rare 12s. 6d., including Pullman (a Ce 
EVERY SAT ‘heap First- Class Day Tickets to Brighton, 
from Victoria 10.40 and 11.40 a.m., calling at ¢ lapham Junction ; 
from lL ondon Bridge 9.30 a.m. and 12 noon, calling at East Croydon. 
jncloding admission to Aquarium and Royal Pavilion. 
E Ls ig SA theap First-Class Day 7 kets to Brighton, 
from Victo t 10.45 a.m. ar ad 12.15 p.m. 
WEEK- EN YD Hi AP RETURN ‘TIC Priday, Saturday, 
and Sunday to Tuesday. . Fares, 148., 88. 6d.. 6s. 4d. 
Lape 1G.—C heap First-Class Day Tickets 
from Victoria every Weekday 10a.m., every Sunday 10.45 
Fare, including P sea cd Car between Victoria and Brighton, 


Saturday, 


same or fol- 


10s., 78., 38. 6d. Returning by any 


TE, 


won kdays, 138. 6d., Sundays 
WEEK-END C NE AP RETURN 
98. 6d., 
and EASTBOURNE.—E WEEKDAY, 
., East Croydon 8.30 and 10.15 a.m., Kensington (Addison Road) 
tame day. 
lowing day, and from Friday or Saturday to Monday. 
Clapham Junction 9.35 a.m., Kensington (Addison Road) 9.10 a.m. ; 
Train same day only. 
laris 
terminus near the Madeleine. 
DIEPPE. and R OUEN. 


EVERY SATU RDAY ( Iheap First- Class Day Tickets from Victoria 
10.40a.m. Farel 
TICKETS, Friday, 
and Sunday to Tuesday. Fares, I4s., 78 
it ASTINGS, ST. LEONARDS, BEXHIL iL, 
Trai London Bridge 
, New Cross 8.10 and 9.50 a.m., Norwood Junction &. 
. calling at West Brompton, Chelsea, and Battersea; 
Clapham Junction 8.15 and 9.35 a.m. Returning by any Train the 
Special Day Return Tickets 15s., 10s. 6d., and 6s. 
‘The Eastbourne Tickets are available for return the 
7 UNBRIDGE WELLS.—EVERY 
WEEKDAY, Cheap Fast Trains fron Victoria 9.90 a.m., 
From London Bridge 9.30 a.m. 
Special Day Return Tickets, 
PARIS.—SHORTEST & CHEAPEST ROU 
through the charming Scenery of Normandy, to th« 
ViIANEWHAVEN, 
Two Special Express Services (Weekdays and Sundays 


London to Paris (1 & 2) (1, 2, mdon (1 & 2) (1, 2, 3). 
- p.m, a. m P m. 

de > r 0 5 - -. dey 1.0 
¢ 9 p.m. a. m. 

7.40 


Paris to Le 


Vict ee 
lends ~ a datis o.oo 


p-m.a.m. | London Bridge arr. 7.0 


Paste 0c os ec - 6.35 8.0 | Victoria os. és » 70 7.40 
Fares—Single; First, 348, 7d. ; pecene. 8. Td Thi ird, 18s. 7d 
Return: First, 585. 3d. ; Second, 42s. : Third, 338. 4a 
A Pullman Drawing-Room Car runs in the First ‘and Sec 

Train between Victoria and Newhaven. 

Powerful Steamers with excellent Deck and other Cabins. 

Trains run alongside Steamers at New po 2 one va 
SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY, SWI ND &e 

Tourists’ Tickets are issued enabling the holde ; ‘to visit all the 

Pp os ipal p ‘laces of interest on the Continent. 

BRIGHTON AND PARIS.—In connection with the Day Express 

Newhaven 


md Class 


Bervice, 
Harbour. 


@ Special Train leaves Brighton 10 a.m. for 
Returning at 5.20 p.m. 


‘AEN FOR NORMANDY AN 
Vid Newhaven and Onistreham.—The only direct Route. 
THREE PASSENGER SERVICES WEEKLY 
From London every Tue day Thursday, and Saturday 
From Caen every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 
Single ‘irst, 258. ; , 2is.; Third, 13s. 
One Week, 308 I'wo Months, 38s. ; ¢ 


‘D BRITTANY. 


Fares 
Return- 


| es Full Particulars see Time Books, Tourists’ 
Programmes and Handbills, to be obtained at the Stations 
and at the following Branch Offices, rickets may also be 
obtained West - End Offices, 2, and 8 Grand 
1 Buildings; City Offices: 6, Street East, and Hays’ 
y, Cornhill; Cook's Office, L J nie e Circus; and Gaze's Office, 
142, Strand 
(By Order) 


] 


GER. 
Channel Service. 
Hollanc 

> 1 - tania EXHIBITION, Special Tickets, First return, 42s 


Street, 


A. Sanwe, Secretary and General Manager. 


OOK OF HOLLAND-HARWICH Route 
to the CONTINENT, daily (Sundavs included), 

Co.'s twin-screw steam-ships, the 

Cheapest Koute to Germany and quickest to 


] 

ANTWERP, vid Harwich, The Ardennes, Switzer- 
land, &c., every week-day 

Passe sngers leave London (Liverpool Street Statio ym) at 8.30 p.m 
Direct Service to Harwich, vid Lincoln or Peterboro’ and March 
from Scotland, the North, and Midlands, saving time and money. 
Dining Car from York. HAMBURG by G.S.N. Co.'s steamships, 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. Cheap Fickets and Tours to all parte 
of the Continent Read the G.ER . marist Gur. to 
Continent,”’ price 6d., post &d. PP arti lars at the G.E.R. Co. s 
American Rendezvous, 2, Cockspur Street, 8 ; or of the Con- 
tinental Manager, Liverpool Street Station, E.C. 


ORIENT COMPANY'S YACHTING CRUISES, 


GARONNE, 3876 tons register. leaving London 
ORW ay FIORDS, July 13, for fifteen days 
COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, 

CANAL, &., Aug. 27, for 


for Brussels, 


By the Steam-ship 
as camer. by the 
fifteen days For 
a Tt ‘RAB RG, the BALTI 
twenty-nine days. 
String Band, Electric Light, 
high-class Cuisine. 


Electric Bells, Hot and Cold Baths 


1 Offices 
Avenue 


Avenue, 


ockspur 


f F. Garren and Co ) in 
| Awprnson, ANDEUson, and Co. § Fenech h 


For peemes apply to the latter firm, at 5, Fenchu 
Lente m, EA or to the West End Branch ‘Ofiice, 16 


~ EPPS’S 
COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
(Tea-like). 


The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) 


Managers 


of the 


natural Cocoa on being subjected to powerful hydraulic | 


pews give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use a 


inely flavoured powder—‘Cocoaine,’’ a product which, 
when prepared with boiling water, has the consistence of tea, 
of which it is now beneficially taking the place with many. 
Its active principle being a gentle nerve-stimulant, supplies 
the nested energy without unduly exciting the system. 


Sold in packets and tins, labelled: 
JAMES EPPS and CoO., Ltd., 
HOMCOPATHIC CHEMISTS, LONDON. 


MERRY WEATHERS’ 
“WATER SUPPLY TO MANSIONS.” 


“The Times” “A Practical Pamphlet.” 


p MEAAT HEAT Ho 8, 


says: 
LOnDOK 








*“ Squire's 


Hanp-Wueet Pomp, 
Fire E 


1GINE,. 
MERRYWEATHER, ope, 


. a7 3 





On-Ewxore Pu MP, 
id. per hour, per H.P. 


Call or Write: 63, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


@ GOLD MEDALS. Established 202 Years. 


Waren-Wuext Pump. 
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Asa HOLIDAY RESORT Monaco occupies the first place among 
the stations on the Mediterranean sea-border, on aceount of its 
climate, its numerous attractions, and the elegant pleasures it 
has to offer to its guests, which make it to-day the rendezvous of the 
aristocratic world, the spot most frequented by travellers in 
Europe —iu short, Monacoand Monte Carloenjoy a perpetual spring. 

| 
| The P rincipality has a tropical vegetation, yet the summer heat 
is always tempered by the sea-breezes 
The beach is covered with the softest sand; the Hotels are grand 
and numerous, with warm sea-baths; and there are comfortable 
| Villas and apartments replete with every comfort, as in some of our 
own places of summer resort in England. 

Monte Carlo has other recreations and pastimes ; it aflords lawn- 
tennis, pigeon-shooting, fe neing, aud various sports, exercises, and 
amusements; besides the enjoyment of sunshine and pure air in the 
marvellous ly’ fine climate, where epidemic diseases are unknown, 

Visitors coming to Monte Carlo, if it be only for one day or a few 
hours, find themselves in a place of enchanting beauty and mani- 
fold delight. Breakfasting or dining at one of the renowned 
establishments here, and meeting persons of their acquaintance, 
they find all the gaiety of Parisian life, while scenes of fairyland, 

at every turn and every glance, are presented tu the eye, and winter 
there dves not exist 

There is, perhaps, no town in the world that can compare in the 
beauty of its position with Monte Carlo, or in its special fascination 
and attractions—not only by the tavoured climate and by the inviting 
scenery, but also by the facilities of every kind for relief in cases of 
illness or disease, or for the restoration of health. 


Monte Carlo is only thirty-two hours from London and forty 
minutes from Nice. 


NORWAY, 1805. 
JORTNIGHTL sY YACHTING 
he fast Ocean Steam Yachts 
*NORSE KING 
(E every Saturday, at 7.30 p.m, 
gi ®- every modern convenience 


By 
“MIDNIGHT 
NEWCASTLE- 


I'welve Guineas, 


From 
Fares from 
and luxury. 


and H. JURGE 
PIRRUE, HOPE. 


Write for Itineraries 
ENSON, 4, Lombard Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
and Co., Baltic Chambers, Neweas tle on-Ty ne 
14, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow 


JAS. J. BALLANTINE, 


ear S Soap 





| 
By permission of the Proprietors of PUNCH. 
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EVERY ZROPPKP 

MANUFACTURED OF THE BEST QUALITY 

OF REFINED AND HIGHLY TEMPERED 
? ENGLISH STEEL. 


BY A SPECIAL PROCESS OF TEMPERING 


5 RAZOR CAN COMPETE. 


2 BLACK HANDLE s/s 
, IVORY ,, -'7/6 
) Extra Stout IVORY 
y HANDLE & IVORY 
{ TANG, very superior 24//= 








LONDON NEWS 


: ary ric 7 
{ULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE 
/ (Ustablished half a century). — Ses archee aut Authentic 
Iuformation respecting Family Arius aud ledigrees. Crest and 
Moito is heraldic colours, 7s. 6d. Book- “plates engraved in Modern | 
sraldic Seal 
Dd. ADDER ISSES O ON VELLUM. 
. Cranbourn Street, London, W.C. 


aud Bledie ey i 
UMINATE 
Sunipatuupal free.— 


(CRESTED STATIONER’% -—C ULLETCN 
GUINEA BOX. — Best ity or and Square Court 
or with Monogram, 
ving steel die. Signet ig 
vest visiting cards, 2s. 8d.; 
Specimens free. 
London, W.C 


Envelopes, all stamped in 

or Address. » for ¢ 
18 carat, from 42s. Nate and *2; 
ladies’, 3s. Wedding and invitation cards. 


T. CULLETON, 25. Cranbourn Street, 
Pp, AND 0 “MAIL-STEAMERS 
BOMBAY, 


FROM LONDON 'TO 
GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRIN- 
Dist, EGYPT, ADEN, and MADRAS, Every week. 
vid BUMBAY 
C ol OM BO, Cc WEN A 
) Every 
j Fortnight. 


Din KX T SERVIC ES from BRINDISE to E sGYP T and the EAST. 
Cheap Return Tickets. 





CRUISES 


cssssssss See eS SSe Se ssessssesssssts 


For Fartionlace Ae ply at the Company's Offices, 122, Leadenhall 


Street, , Cockspur Street, London, 8. W. 
ie MMER TOURS TO NORTH CAPE AND 
FIOKDS OF NORWAY.—By the North of Scotland, Orkney, 
and Shetland Steam Navigation Co.’s First Class Passenger Steamers 
* St. Sunniva’’ anc St. Rognvald,” from Leith and Aberdeen, as 
follows: 
‘o NORTH CAPE, June 15 and 
To WESTERN FIORDS ed NORWAY, ~%, 
3, 10, 17, 24. 
Handbooks and full pertio sls to be obtained of W. Beattie, 
1! Queen Victoria Street, SEWELL and CrowTHeRr, 
| ockspur Street, 8.W.; or re ‘das Meuryiers, Northern Wharf, 


Ne be en. 
Splendid Value ge nranteed 


CYCLES. 
| Write promptly for partic me AnD. 


NIMROD CYCLE CO.,, BRISTOL 


y Fay 6, 20, 27, 


Messrs. 


FEW SHOP-SOILED BICYCLES. 





Thy 


a 
a“ 
a 


“'T'wo years ago I used your soap, since when 
I have used no other.” 


—Punch, April 26th, 1884. 
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KROPP2:°:RAZO RS, 


GUARANTEED. 


Real German 


RAZOR Is 








AND HARDENING, EACH BLADE ATTAINS AN EXACTNESS AND 
() EQUABILITY OF TEMPER WITH WHICH NO ENGLISH GROUND 


THEY WEVER REQUIRE RE-GRINDING, AND IF STROPPED 
WITH CARE BEFORE AND AFTER USE ON A RAZOR 
STROP MADE SPECIALLY FOR USE WITH GERMAN ¢ 
GROUND RAZORS, WILL LAST FOR YEARS. 
CAUTION.—Avoid Imitations, wherever found. Every genuine “Kropp” Razor bears the Registered ¢ 


Trade Mark, as illustrated above. 


i) 


| chief Music-Sellers 


ASON & HAMLIN 
AMERICAN ORGA 
The Best, Most secalle. and Artistic ~ World Produces, 


ASON & HAMLIN 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 
Supplied to 
fer Majesty The QUEEN. 
I.M. the zmpress FREDE 
i I; M. the Empress El 
H.R.H. the Duchess of YORK. 
& HAMLIN 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 
Tsed at 


N 


M4508 


Westminster Abbey, 
Exeter Hall, 
Theatres Royal, 

&c. 


Windsor Castle, 
Marlborough House, 
St. James's Hall. 


Covent Garden, Drury Lane, 
_ & HAMLIN 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 
The LISZT MODEL, as used by the Abbé Liszt. 
The SANKEY MODEL. as used by Mr. Ira D. Sankey. 
The CHANCEL ORGAN 
Specially prepared for Small Churche 
PORTABLE MODE 
Specially designe fo Travellers, seemonatne, Be. 
UEEN'S MODEL 


‘and Chapels. 


For ( haber Music, Drawing- room use, &c. 
MA*5°N & HAMLIN 
a AMERICAN ORGANS. 
Frem Six to Three Hundred Pounds. 
Catalogues free on application. 
MASON & HAMLIN 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 
Awarded the Highest Honours at all Exhibitions. 
» Agents for the United Kingdom, 
METZLE R & CO. (Ltd.) 
4 Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 
Established over a Century 
Manufacturers and Importers of Musical Instruments 
of all kinds, and Music Publishers. 
MASON & HAMLIN 
4 AMERICAN ORGANS, 
As well as Metzler’s other Specialities, can be procured from the 
and Musical Instrument Dealers in G.cuat 
Britain and Lreland. 
( {RAMER’S NEW PIANOFORTE GALLERY. 
** The finest in Europe.” 
NOW OPEN. 
(Three doors from old premises.) 
YIANOFORTES by BECHSTEIN, COLLARD, 
BLUTHNER, ERARD, IBACH, LIL?, 


BROADWOOD, 
HAGSPIEL, PLEYEL, CRAMER, &c., 
FOR SALE at largest Cash Discounts possible. 
ON HIRE, or by Cramer's INSTALMENT PURCHASE 
SYSTEM, on most liberal terms. 
The short overstrung Grands by FIEDLER, 


£55 (as used by Madame Schumann). 


specially offered at 


Pianos from £12 10s. at 
{RAMER’S MAGNIFICENT NEW 
GALLERY, where Pianos of ALL MAKERS muy be seen side 
by side and compared. 
207 and 209, 


JOHN BROADWOOD 

e PIANOFORTES 
For SALE, or on the THR 

Pianos exchang 

New and Second -hand P ianofortes, 

JOUN BROADWOOD and SONS 

Great Pultene y Street (near Piccadilly Circus), L ‘ondon, W. 


] RINSMEAD PIANOS. 

That strength is important, very important to a pianoforte, 
when we know that the strings of a Grand Pianoforte 
The iron bracing of the Brinsmead 
and stands the 


REGENT STREE T, LONDON, W. 


and SONS 


HIRE, YEARS’ SYSTEM. 


| is quite clear, 
yull equal to a strain of 30 tons. 
*janofortes is unique for strength and durability, 
test of time and extraordinary service. 
BRINSMEAD PIANOS 
Manufactured by JOHN terrae and SONS ONLY, 
Pianoforte Maker: 
To T.R.H. the Prince and Princess of Wales 
Royal Family, 
Wigmore Street, 


and the 
London, W 


PIANOS. 


18, 20, and 22, 


([PHOMAS OETZMANN and CO.’S 
Thomas Oetzmann and Co. desire it to be most distinctly 
understood that hy a are Pianoforte Manufacturers only, aud that 


thelr only oparee 
, BAKER STRE ET, PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Street. 
YIANOS for HIRE, 10s. per MONTH. 
Tunings free. No hire charged if purchased in six m« athe 


The cheapest house for pisieg really good pianos by all the 
makers is THOMAS OET ANN and CO.'S, 27, Baker Street, W. 


OET MANN, , of 2 27, , Baker Street, W. 
YIANOS, 15s. per MONTH, on Thomas 


Oetzmann and Co.’s easy One, Two, or Three Years’ System. 
Carriage free. Tunings free. Cheapest House in London for Sale, 
Hire, or Three Years’ System is THOMAS OETZMANN and CO.'s, 
27. Baker Street, Ports man Square, W. 


( {OOD SOUND SECOND-HAND 
I Returned from Hire. Far superior to badly 
low peers new ones. GREAT SALE. Grands and Cottages. 
Broadwood's, Collard's, Erard’s, and other makers. From £10 
to £100. Send for Descriptive Catalogues. All Pianos packed 
free. and sent to any part 

THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street, London, W. 


[) ALMAINE’S SALE OF PIAN 708, 
. ORGANS, &c., RETURNED FROM HIRE. 

Ten years’ warranty. Kasy terms, approval, carriage free. 
Cottages, 


7, 9, and 11 guines 

Class 0, 14 guineas. Class 3 guineas. 

Class 1, 17 guineas. | Class 4, 26 guineas. | Class 7, 40 guineas. 

Class 2, 20 guineas. | Class 5, 30 guineas. | Class 9, 50 guineas. 
American Organs, by all the best Makers, from 44 guineas 
upwards. Full price paid will be allowed for any instrument 
within three years if one of a higher class be taken. 
trations and particulars post free.— ‘I’. D'ALMAINE 
(Est. 110 Years), 91, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. Open 
Saturdays, 3. 


PRUTLER’ S MUSICAL 
KNOWN ALL. OVER THE 
GUITARS, BANJOES. MANDOLINES 





PIANOS. 


constructed 


Class 6, 35 guineas, 


till 





INSTRUMENTS 
WORLI 
LARINETS, FLUTES, 

ETS, DRU 
VIOLINS, with Bow. in Case, 20s., 25s., 308., 40s., 608., to £20. 
29, HAYMARKET, LONDON, and DUBL IN. 
Illustrated Price-List (70 pages) post f 
Special Terms given to Societies and Bands. Estab ‘lished 1826. 
] OYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 


WATER-COLOURS.—The Summer Exhibition is now open 
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at 5a, Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6. Admission One Shilling. 
Catalogues One Shilling. —GeEorGE L. Riper, Secretary. 
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EACH RAZOR IS § 
PACKED INACASE. ¢ 


THE FLEXIBILITZ OF THE ¢ 
BLADE MAKES SHAVING A 
LUXURY, EVEN TO THOSE § 
WITH STUBBORN BEARDS & TENDER SKINS. 


SLAF 


aa 
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LONDON, W. 
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holesale: OSBORNE, GARRETT, and CO., 
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coffee. I could hear them through the open door; not a 
single door was shut, everyone seemed to walk in and out 
again just as they liked. 


Of work done, or to be done, not the faintest trace. I 
caught a glimpse of the room as well as of its chief 
occupant as I passed through. As far as I can remember, 
not a single map or plan on the walls. A large number 
of bulky documents lying in absolutely ‘ apple-pie” order 
on the mahogany desk, as if they had not been touched 
for weeks; a great many low chairs upholstered in white 
and crimson silk; two white porcelain stoves facing one 
another; anc, on each of the two mantelpieces a gilt clock. 
The interioy of the Turkish Foreign Office is not so 
dilapidated as the exterior. 


This positive listlessness did not strike me as very 
weal for I had paid a visit to my friend while he 
was at the Turkish Embassy in Paris, hence I was not 
altogether unprepared for this state of dolce far niente ; 
still, I imagined that the foreign affairs of a country like 
Turkey cannot be altogether conducted by sitting still. 
I had, moreover, heard that Said Pasha was a man of con- 
siderable attainments. Artim Pasha, the Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, I knew to be equally well-informed, 
and the Grand Vizier, whom I have never seen, was at 
that time reputed to be possessed of fair political talents. 


in Turkey. Reamil Pasha, Said Pasha, Artim Pasha, 
Naoum Effendi, and the rest cannot move an inch in any- 
thing without an express command from the Sultan.” 
Abdul-Hamid is in his capacity for work superior, perhaps, 
to any of his predecessors; unfortunately he attempts too 
much, and the delay between each decision is proportion- 
ately long. I was reminded of this when I read that the 
Sultan had postponed giving his answer on the Armenian 
question, and that probably it would not be given until 
after the Bairam festival. Abdul-Hamid, I am told, knows 
no foreign languages; nevertheless, someone may have 
related to him the political tactics of Frederick the Great. 
*‘T allow everyone to write and say what they like, but their 
writing and their talking does not prevent me from doing 
what I like.” 








The library of the late Earl of Orford, who was a sincere 
lover of books, has been sold by auction. There were in it 
several rare books which fetched a high price. 


The heat was so great on June 8 that two sergeants, 
who were marching from Weybridge to Bisley in connec- 
tion with the Home District Rifle Meeting, suffered from 
sunstroke, and have since died. 


The Gresham lectures on geometry were delivered at 
Gresham College on June 4, 5, 6, and 7, by Mr. W. H. 
Wagstaff, M.A. The Professor took as his theme Ele- 


lucidity of his style and his careful blackboard illustrations. 
Considering the fact that the lectures were held in Whitsun 
week, the attendance was a gratifying proof of the revival 
of their popularity. Only mathematicians in earnest would 
assemble on warm summer evenings to consider the parabola 
and homogeneous equations. 


Dr. Waldstein, the Slade Professor of Fine Art at the 
University of Cambridge, deliyered his inaugural lecture in 
the Senate House on June 8. He chose as his theme ‘‘ Art 
at the Universities.” 


Mr. James Williamson, the M.P. who lately showed 
excessive zeal by taking a special train to London in order 
to vote, has now intimated his wish to retire from the 
representation of Lancaster at the next General Election. 
He finds Parliamentary life too heavy a burden to. bear 
with the cares of business. He is popular with his 
constituents, and an attempt is being made to persuade 
him to reconsider his decision. 


M. Theodore Delyanni, who now takes up the duties 
of Prime Minister of Greece, was present at the Berlin 
Conference, from which Lord Beaconsfield and the Marquis 
of Salisbury returned, having accomplished “peace with 
honour.” M. Delyanni is more popular in Athens than his 
old rival, M. Tricoupi, although the latter has hitherto 
been regarded as the abler statesman. It is a strangely 
modern fact that the formal resignation of the Tricoupi 


mentary Analytical Geometry, a continuation of last term’s 
course, and again excited interest and admiration by the 


He replied 


I gently hinted all this to my friend. 
i wilt 


in a straightforward way: ‘There is but one Ministry was telephoned to the King of Greece. 


BEFORE 
COINC 
ABROAD, 


* Consult Messrs. Silver 
and Co., of Cornhill. This firm 
has supplied travellers, includ- 
ing myself, with their outfit, 
and know exactly what is 
needed for every part of the 
/ Globe.’’—Extract from “Notes on Out- 
A fit,” by Consul H. H. JOHNSTON, H.M. 
"1 | Commissioner for CENTRAL AFRICA. 
“J,anofine” . 
Prepared from the purified fat of — PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION TO 


mbs wool is similar to the fat of the q W. SILVER & CO., 


Skin & hair. It is their natural nutrient. 
Toifet [anofing 
SUN COURT, 67, CORNHILL, 


67 I/: A soothing emollient for 
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(MONTSERRAT 


Lime-Fruit Juice. 


The LANCET says; ** We counsel the public to drink Lime- 
Fruit Juice wherever and whenever they list. It is a far 
more wholesome drink than any form of alcohol.”’ 





63,LONG ACRE. 





4 
4 
4 
: 
LONDON. ' 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 





4 , 
NOBEL’S with 
. A teaspoonful of MONTSERRAT LIME-FRUIT JUICE in a small glass of 
| ¢ water, taken on arising, is better for average humanity than a large quantity of medi- 
gq cine. It costs but about One Shilling fora pint bottle. Not an expensive experiment. 
E NEW SPORTING POWDER } Good also as a beverage in place of lemons. Sold everywhere. Druggists and Grocers. 

TH 


ADVANTAGES.—Absolutely Smokeless and Water-| 7 2 nage” 
Resisting; Unaffected by Heat or Damp; er Highest Award at Ghicago 93 
«e 


Velocity and Uniformity Unequalled. ”, 9 
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health and beauty of the skin. For 
the complexion. Prevents wrinkles 
sunburn and chapping. 


ae 
(No caustic free alkali) 6*X 1/- 


Renders the most sensitive skins, 
healthy clear and _ elastic. 


CURRY POWDER, 
ED.P INAUD “Lanofine Pomade 


PARIS, 37, B¢ de Strasbourg. a , a 
Nourishes, invigorates and 


ED PIN AUD's Celebrated Perfumes beautifies the fair, Prevents dandruff by its cleansing’ properties, 
VIOLET OF PARMA | THEODORA FROM ALL CHEMISTS. 
IXOR wi | AIDA 


ee *Wholesale Depot 67 Holborn Viaduct, Londone 
ED. PINAUD'S QUININE WATER - 


tonic ; prevents the hair from falling off. 


ED.PINAUD'S 1XORA SOAP 


Wholesale: R. HOVENDEN & SONS. 7 
31, Berners Street (Oxford Street), London, W. 


BEEMAN’S 

Pepsin Chewing Gum. 
A Delicious and 
Lasting Confection. 


CURES INDIGESTION 


and sea-sickness. Put up 
in 1d. & 2}d. packages. 
If you cannot obtain it 
of dealers, send stamps 
for sample package, 
adding 1d. extra to 
~ cover postage, to 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 
2, Byegrove House, Merton, Surrey 


Is. Bottles A SPOTLESS SHIN. 


SULPHOLINE LOTION. 




















CNY 
COLT’s & 


NEW ’95 MODEL, “455 CAL. ARMY 
AND TARGET REVOLVER IN ONE 


TAKES THE REGULATION SERVICE CARTRIDGE. 








No pistol shoots more accurately, quickly, or is as 
| durable in construction. Every pistol guaranteed. 
Everyone should try it before buying a military, match, 
or frontier revolver. 


COLT’S MAGAZINE LIGHTNING 
REPEATING RIFLES AND CARBINES. 


22 Cal., for Rook, Rabbit, and Target Shooting. 
No country house should be without. 


COLT’S U.S. GOVERNMENT 
NEW ARMY AND NAVY REVOLVER. 
COLT’S NEW POCKET EJECTOR 
REVOLVER is the best made. 

Price List Free. 














THE 
ORICINAL 


NEW CATALOCUES 
FREE BY POST 


COLT’S FIREARMS MFG. CO., 
26, Glasshouse Street, Piccadilly Cireus, W. 





DREWS’ 
FOR WEDDING OUTFITS AND GENERAL TRAVELLING. 
LIGHTER, STRONGER, MORE PACKING CAPACITY 


SONGER, MORE PACK ASTHMA CURE 


MAKERS OF TRUNKS OF ALL KINDS FOR LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S USE IN PATENT WOOD FIBRE. GRIMAUL INDIAN CIGARETTES 


I Ag ag Lal en Liaecin catnrth, lceplessncss. end Oppression 
SUPPLYING PURCHASERS DIRECT FROM OUR WORKS, SAVING ALL INTERMEDIATE PROFITS. : lati . 


— ig get & goy bE — 
“DREW & SONS, f:'i:si3: 33, 35, & 37, PICCADILLY CIRCUS, LONDON, W. | {i2'SScie*ssoiSied°S baaeumee” &* 7 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 





free Wilcox, 239, Oxford-St. London, W 





1s. Bottles. 
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time you are 
Shaved ask your 
Hairdresser to use 


iH + os 9 Shaving 
| Williams’ «.::. 
| 
i It is used and sold exclusively at 
TruzFITt’s—in Bond St., Lon-} 
don, the most famous hairdressing 
establishment in GREAT BRITAIN. 
| I 
| THe Rt. Hon. WM. E. GLADSTONE || 
recently commented most favor- _ | 
ably upon it—as he used it 
for the first time. 


It is different from other kinds. 


| Williams’ Shaving aoe 
l Williams’ Shaving Tablets—6 d. 
\ Sod by Chemists—Hairdressers and} il 
Perfumers, or mailed to a Ay ay oo | 
receipt of price Hy stamps 
WILLIAMS CO., 4 Groat Russell Street, | 
| London, W.C. 


“Oh! I wish he'd break one!" 
SCENTS FOR THE SEASON. 
FRAGRANT. REFINED. LASTING. 


LUNDBORG'S Famous Perfumes. | 


The sweetest, most delicate. and most natural floral essences ever dis- 
tilled EDENIA, “SWISS LiL AC, GOYA LILY, ALPINE VICES. 


GHANDON HYDROP ATHIC 
resort in Scotland. One hour trom G jas sgow by rail. Pic 
turesque Grounds, Mountain Air, won Bees LOR - Gee Water Swimming- 
mesh, Boating, Golf, Tennis. Centre for excursions on the Clyde, 
» Loch Lomond, Oban, and West Highlane is. —Address: Manager, 
Shando m, N.B. 





| | 
gs 


i: GUARANTEED For S YEARS 


NO PACKING 

NO WASHERS i 

: NO LEAKAGE 

SOLD IN MANY VARIETIES BY. 

_ PLUMBERS&IRONMONGERS, 
AND BY THE. " 
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Cure for 
Indigestion. 








Supplied to the 
QUEEN and 
Royal Family 





Highest Award at the Food and Cookery Exhibition, London, May, 1895. 


IMITATION 


IS THE SINCEREST FLATTERY. 


The Public are cautioned against accepting from Bakers spurious imitations 
of ‘‘HOVIS,” which, having met with such unprecedented success, is being 
copied in many instances as closely as can be done without risk. 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining “ HOVIS,” or if 
“HOVIS” is not satisfactory, please write, sending sample 


supplied as 


what ts 


(the cost of which will be defrayed), to 
S. FITTON & SON, Millers, NRACCLESFIELD. 











finest he alth 





Free from 
Mercury. 











[In Use all over the Globe. 


THE BEST. THE SAFEST, THE OLDEST PATENT MEDICINE. 


Of Vegetable 
Drugs. 


COCKLES 
ANTI BILIOUS 


PILLS 


FOR 
BILE, 


LIVER, 
HEADACHE, 
HEARTBURN, 
INDIGESTION, 
ETG. 


, Were also taken; and for physic—with 





A RIDE TO KHIVA, 
& Capt. Fred. Burnaby, R_H.G 
“Two pairs of boots hned with fur 


which it is as well to be supplied when 
travelling in out-of-the-way places— 
some Quinine and Cockle's Pills, the 
latter a most invaluable medicine, and 
one which I have used on the natives 
of Central Africa with the greatest 
possible success. In fact, the marvel- 
lous effects produced upon the mind 
and body of an Arab Sheik, who was 
impervious to all native medicines when 
I administered to him five 


COCKLE’S PILLS, 


will never fade from my memory ; and 
a friend of mine who passed through 
the same district many months after 
wards, informed me that my fame asa 
* medicine man * had not died out ” 

















| 





THE BEST 
: PRESERVER AND 
BEAUTIFIER or tue HAIR. 


BEST BRILLIANTINE 


For the Hair, Beard, Whiskers and Moustaches, 


| to which it imparts a soft and silky appearance. 





| 
| 





| 
| 
| 


| 











ALSO £0LD IN A 


GOLDEN COLOUR 


for fair haired children and ladies. 
Bottles 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s, 6d., equal to four small. 
ASK ANYWHERE FOR 


ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL, 


OF 20, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON. 


Dr, LAVILLE'S LIQUOR. 


PERFECTLY HARMLESS.) 


hones UNFAILING SPECIFIC FOR 
THE CURE OF 


‘GOUT anp 
RHEUMATISM 


ONE BOTTLE SUFFICIENT FOR 
TWO TO THREE MONTHS’ TREATMENT. 
FROM THE DEAN OF CARLISLE. 


‘ * Deane ¥f ( rene March 14, 1876. 
“Sir,— - Iwas se st beyond expe a martyr to gout 
for twenty-five years rate 8 me dicines 
simple and easy of app lic ratio mn. I was cured ¢ = 
nin 6 years ‘trial I can affirm that they are a p« pi 
innocent and beneficial remedy. 1 have tried the m on friends in 
like ¢ ciroums tances, and they never fail. 
remain, yours trul 
*FRANG Is CLOSE. 


Price 9s. per Bottle, of all Chemists and i 
or post free, from F. COMAR and SON, 64, Holborn 
Viaduct, London, F.C. 

Descriptive Pamphlet, 
post free on application. 








containing Testimonials, 





Mave rw Tree S1zks, at 


10/6, 16/6, * 25/- 


Eacu. 


a 


“ 


Reduced Facsimile. 


14-carat Gold — therefore never corrodes. 

Iridium-tipped — therefore never wears out. 

Instantly ready for use. 

Writes continuously for many hours. 

Economical — outlasting 20,000 steel pens. 

Saves £15 in steel pens and inkpots. 

Ink in reservoir always limpid—no evapor- 
ation. 


FOR WEDDING AND COMPLIMENTARY 
PRESENTS, THE IDEAL OBJECT. 


We only require your steel pen and hand- 
writing to select a suitable pen. Complete 
Illustrated Catalogue sent post free on 
application. 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 
83, CHEAPSIDE, E.C., OR 964, REGENT ST., W, 


Gticura 


the great 


SKIN CURE 


Instantly Relieves 
TORTURING 


Skin Diseases 


And the most distressing forms of itching, burn- 
ing, bleeding, and scaly skin, scalp, and blood hu- 
mours and points to a speedy cure when all other 
remedies and the best physicians fail. CuTICURA 
WorKsS WONDERS, and its cures of torturing, dis- 
figuring humours are the most wonderful on record. 


x 


Sold throughout the world. Price, CuTicura., 28.3d.; 
RESOLVENT, 28. 3d.; SOAP, 18.; or the set, post-free, for 
6s. 6d.; of F. NewnERyY & Sona, 1, King Edward- -Bteg 
London, E.C. ‘“ How to Cure Skin Diseases,”’ frec, 





THE 


PAR LIAMENT. 


The reassembling of the Commons after Whitsuntide has 
brought the customary resolution of the Government to take 
the whole time of the House. Supply is in an unusually 
backward state, and the chief measures of the Ministry are 
more backward still. They have obtained second readings 
for the Scotch Local Government Bill, the Outdoor Relief 
(Ireland) Bill, and the Conciliation (Trade Disputes) Bill; but 
the Welsh Disestablishment Bill is still deep in the trough 
of Committee, and the Irish Land Bill has not even — 
that stage. It remains to be seen whether Mr. Morley, i 

predicting the passage of these measures through the 
Commons by the end of July, spoke by the card. As for 
the Local Veto Bill, the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


upon it in the present Session. The almost forgotten reso- 
lution against the House of Lords has been. mentioned 
again, and it is understood that the Cabinet will ‘submit 
this to the House of Commons before the Session ends. 
Some curiosity has been manifested on the Conservative 
side as to the precise sanction in treaties for the policy of 
the Government in conjunction with France and Russia in 
regard to Turkey. Sir Edward Grey has recommended 
Mr. Ambrose to study C lause 61 of the Treaty of Berlin. 
Colonel Howard Vincent is threatening the Government 
with a vote of censure for their neglect | to frame practical 
yroposals for relieving the distress arising out of industrial 
depression. 








Meetings to denounce the atrocities perpetrated in 
Armenia continue to be held in London and in most other 
towns, without any sign of English political party influence. 
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The Duke of Westminster, on June 11, at Pa House, 
ea over the leading Committee, and a letter from the 
tishop of Hereford was read, urging that the ‘ insolent 
rejection,” by Turkey, of the proposals of the Western 
Powers and of Russia, should be met by demands still more 
complete and stringent, including the appointment of 
a permanent High Commissioner, responsible to the 
foreign Powers of Europe; this resolution was passed. 
The Sultan’s Government at Constantinople has found 
itself obliged to permit, on June 10, a great public 
celebration, by the Armenians resident in that city, to 
the number of twenty thousand, commemorating the 
formal grant of civil and ecclesiastical rights to their 
nation thirty-five years ago, which rights they have 
never yet actually enjoyed under the Turkish rule, A 
subscription is set on foot for the relief of the Sassoun 
refugees. 


positively stated that he will take the sense of the House 





INORTON’S jie Ss 


NORTON S jessy Mark. 











\ E TROPOLITAN HOSPITAL SUNDAY 
4 FUND. Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 

HOSPITAL SUNDAY, June 16, 189%. Any person unable to 
attend Divine Worship on that day is requested to send his or her 
Contribution to the Lord Mayor. Cheques and Post-Office Orders 
made payable to the Secretary, Mr. Henny N. Cusraner, should 
| be crossed * Bank of England,” and sent to the Mansion House 


CE UM.— This Saturday, at 2, L AST 
‘INEE KING ARTHI R (Theatre Closed at Night 
fr OF VENICE 7, 18, 1, 20, 21, 
ay, June 2. F AU 6 
LE June 2 LOUIS XI. 
ypen 10 to 5, and du ring 
booked by letter o or tek eran. 


Loe 





It is not claimed 
that these Camomile Pills 
will cure 


Mild in Operation, Perfectly 
Safe, and free from injurious 


‘the performance. drugs. 


QHIR tTS.—FORD’S EUREKA. 
= me A “ The most perfect- fitting made Observe 
Gentlemen desirous of Purchasing Shirts of the Be "at t Quality should 
but try FORD'S ECREKA. 
No © they have GH ‘TS.—FORD’S EUREKA. 
30s., 408., the half-dozen. ebrated f Fit, Durability, 


Appearar ouble stil ched 








- Sole Proprietor, Edward Terry. 


nager, HENRY DANA 
Stephenson and W. Yare see EVERY 
Mises Fanny ( »leman, Cicely Richards, and 
t Me ssrs. Yorke Stephens, Alfred Malt by and | 
Criddde 8.15 A WOMAN'S NO. Doors 7.45. | 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY at 3 
Pai IC THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING at - for the and ae 
s.30. AN ARTIST'S MODEI Revised Version t R. FORD and ©CO., 41 P ultry, London 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2.00 pas . -— ae < 
; 2 (ED SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist and Collar 
100 fine linen, three f Superior, 7s. Gd Extra 


xX Office now open 

‘ > > I { d thr less) cas Returned ready for use, 
k™ IRE VEARS earrings paid hk. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry — 
Open Daily f 


I CURED YA YLOR’S 


INDIGESTION BILIOUSNESS and Ghorvnehly hark 
SICK HEADACHE | DEBILITY LIVER COMPLAINTS. experienced -t hemis 


Ask for NORTON'S CAMOMILE PILLS, and do not accept a substitute, eminent Skit s. Post Tree 

SPLENDI | : : . MOST INN ALCABL 
D Bottles, 2 1!, 29, & 11 =, of all Medic:ne Vendors t bacetiies the World. GENTLE AY! 

TONIC. | I | APERIENT. 


On. Chemist, 13 
Prepared by NORTON’S, Limrrep, 21, Spital Square, London, 
csr, Se theo SE " : | N° MORE 


sibeiinesl 
N° MORE 
Ladies are requested to write for Patterns of one attign! a Sa and post fr 
THE CELEBRATED 
THE GREAT WHEEL 


Fg PR “TOU ITS” VELVETEEN ‘COVERINGS FOR PARTIAL OR 
1am. t01 70 COMPLETE BALDNESS. 


Ts ean, wok a THOS. WALLIS & CO., Ltd., Holborn Circus, London, E.C. Perfect ianttations of 


Main Entrance, Warwick Road, 8.W 
Adjoining Earl's Court Station Nature; weightless, no 
wiggy appearance. 


ck YSTAL PALACE 


PROGRAMME i 
. : Self- Measurement on 

pen it | 4 . ; application, 
\} . SPECIALISTS FOR WIGS 


) E. INIQUE 
ee UXARDOS) / 
ag ut toa Display —daily at a 
- ! th Y . Sand | for Ladies and Gentlemen 


= foe ¥ >. PIE Fn 3g SO 
MARASCHINO ZARA ae 


Artificial Hair for 
Fashion and Convenience 
bine trite ee es the King of 7 i 
“ Ts ‘SoM AL pases =" oe J 22 } ' ] q u e u rs®. 
nia Lamson ryenl Fen London Agent: EVITALI, Winchester St.,£.C. 
LIQUEUR OF THE CRANDE 


CHARTREUSE. THE GREAT REMEDY. or 


s Liqueur, which has lately 
lic favour «1 


“| gLAIR’s 
GOUT 
PILLS 


For GOUT, R meets crt SCIATICA, LUMBA , 
URALGIA. 


The Excruciating Fe quickly gelleved, and 


da nese cele Ils 
SURE, SAFE, AND EFFEC TUAL. 





OF INDIA EXHIBITION, 
EARL’S COURT. 
ma 11.30 a.m. to 
Admission, Is 
or by Seas» n Ticket, 


CIMOLITE 

s8 SKIN POWDER 

and stan 

Bent fur re ow 36 peuny stamps 


11.30 p.m 


10s Gl 





sformation of r the Earl's Court Groun !s 
xe Conception and Design of 
IMRE _KIRALFY. 


Raker Street. London, W 





from this moment. 
Awarded one hundred thou 
sand francs, Gold and Silver 
Medals, and admitted to | 

unrivallec 

« from 

FRANCE. 


The Splendour “Que ASTHMA 
Indian B 
East India ( 
Fountains 
Magicians 





e Queen's Court, Silver I ake 
e and Ducal Halls. The Ho 
e Imperial Palace IMluminat ed 
erchants, and Mechanics indoo 
real Barme se Theatre anc 
ssal Indian Jungle. 


mpany's Relics —_— 
An Indian « ASTHMA 
Fakirs, and Juggler 
Rowland Ward's Uol 
f the Grenadier Guards. 
of the Coldstream Guards, 

Venanzi's Grand Orchestra 

















Instructions for 





ards and Crys tal Palace 


(VABL HAGENBECK’S EAST AFRICAN 
VILLAGE ABD BUMALI DISPLAY. Cereral, 
Daily at 2.30 and A veritable bi 
li ved n the Dark C ntir " Seats, 2+. ar 
Is Promenade, 6d 


~. PONY R ACES, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 


546, Oxford St., 
London, W. 


Dromedary Races, 


Spear - ing must be seen 


0 BOND & SON, 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 
ICAMBRIG izisr"" ir" | sta". 

POCKET easiest 
SAMPLES AND PRICE- HANDKERCHIEFS. 


LISTS POST FREE. 
ROBINSON £ CLEAVER, BELFAST. *'«‘i" 


JUNO Cycles vexx ‘bisr. 


RIGID. 
LIGHT. 
SWIFT. 


New Season List of 
JUNO Cycles and 
Cycle Sundries 
ready, and « 

Free to any 

= the world. 





and preve s asia. ons 
¢ £ all the ipe e and Spirit » = 
<¢ Sole Consignee—W. DOYLE, 35, Crutchedfriars, 


4pa’ London, E.. 
The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Miss Emily Faithful, 
The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 


Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 
and many — persons of distinction ~ testified 


ee cs NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


: . twenty-eight years it has never failed te » rapidly 
. ey or faded hair. It arrest ling, causes juxuriant 
r ner rmanent and harmless. It is not a dye, but a genuine 
te . In cases, 10s. 6d., of Hairdressers, Chemi &c. Circulars 


Ratebite hed nes bt a quarter of a century. 
by the Medica] Faculty throughout 1} r 
eas an inhala! ion and without any after bad cts 
En and detailed Te uials free by - 


TRADE MARK 








ured in a few 


FOR INFANTS & INVALIDS 


FOOD 


jou WALKER, WATCH CLOCK | 

MAKER. | 

77, CORNHILL, and 29, REGENT STREET. | 

“The Cornhill,”’ Silver ¢ wo Keyless Lever Watch, with | — 
Chronometer balance, £5 5s old Keyless Lever Watches, from | 
£10 10s. Chime Clocks in gre at variety 

Illa f Watches and Clocks, 


























tac a 
Military 


Sotropetitan Machinists’ Company, 2 Ltd. 
15 , BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C 
N.B.—Every JUNO guaranteed. 


and 





Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS Berne rs Street, W.; 
E.4 London. 


and City Road ustrated Catalogue « 


“COSTLY JEWELS VALUED 


OR PURCHASED, 


including CHOICE PEARLS and other GEMS from all 
parts of the World, either mounted or unset. 


GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS, | 
NK & SON, 17 & 18, PICCADILLY, w. 
orner of Air Str 


And at 1 & 2, GRACECHURCH ST., CORNHILL, E.C., 


Respectfally announce that they have a Special Department for the | 
Accurate Valuation or Purchase of the above. 
LISHED 1772. APPOINTMENTS MADE IF DESIRED. 


FOOD 


For Infants 
med 


with prices, sent free, | 


t—46 y tborn Vieduet. 1, ndon 

ry s Sons, Barclay & Son- > hae ‘h d 
> & ton W. Bawards & sn May, R v., 
n Thompsen, Livery nd all Wholes ae H ines 


SKIN ERUPTIONS. 


To cure Eezema, Skin 


SOVEREIGN REMEDIES 
Eruptions, Irritation, 
Pimpies, Blotches, 


ZEI Uleerated Bad Legs, 


Sores, Ringworm, &c., use 


CULLWICK’S SKIN OINTMENT % BLOOD TABLETS. 


es le Reputation. 


m all Che r post 
t, SOF rHAMP TON 


FOR 





in the hottest 
elimale ean be 
oblained by [he 


Eith 


r Ointment ia le 


‘ id. fr 
ul. fr m MARTIN, Cheha 


ESTAB 





GOLD MEDAL, 
IiEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON 
| €e ‘ele.cle, in 3 minutes, 
priees from fs: 8-0 Ta | 


The Pulsometer Hagar via 
SM) 





\nvalids and the 


MOST DELICIOUS. 
NUTRITIVE ano DIGESTIBLE. 
“* Retained when all other Foods are rejected.?—im 
“TI consider that, humanly speaking, Benger’s Food entirely 


I had tried four other well-known foods, but he could digest 
‘Benger.’ He is now rosy and fattening rapidly.”’ 








PURELY VEGETABLE, Pertectly Harmless. 
Will reduce from two to 
vunds per week ; note on tee 

a xi in the stomach, pre- 
venting its conversion into 
Fat. Sold by Chemists. Send 
stamp for pamphiet. 

*% Botanic Medicine Co., . 

43, New Oxford-street, 


London, W.C. 


n Medical Re 


A Lapy writes: 
saved baby’s life. 
nothing until we began the 


Tur CouxtTess or — writes: “I cannot resist telling you of the marvellous 
results of Benger’s Food. Not only am I quite renovated by a cupful every 
morning, but my daughter is taking it and finds great benefit.” 


Benger’s Food is sold in Tins by all Chemists, &c., everywhere. 
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Prices, 1s, to 16s, €d., &c. 


Lawendev Water 


Established 183°, 


5.S.ainobwuys 


Sold throughout the Country, 


Manufactory: 176 & 177, STRAND, LONDON. 
























The only awarded at the Paris 


a teadtahtatald 
Exhibition 1889. T H ot & 
VELOU =. 
hygienic, adherent & invisible 


Toilet pwder- CEL. FAW, Inventor 


9, Rue de la Paix, PARIS. — BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, Judgement of 8th May 1875. 




























S. FISHER, 188, STRAND, BAG MAKER. 


“THE ROSEBERY. Pe 


FISHER’S LAST NEW BAG. 
THE PREMIER BAG. 
a Stock now 

Ready. 


Orders 
Executed in 
Rotation. 






Silver and 
Ivory, 
£12 10s. to £50. 
A GREAT SUCCESS. 


FITTINGS REMOVABLE. 


FISHER’S BEATRICE BAG. 


FITTINGS REMOVABLE. 
Silver, £5 


| In Plated, 
| £6. 





| In Silver, 
£7 10s. 


18 in. 
CATALOGUES 
FREE. 





FISHERS 











FISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG. 


FITTINGS REMOVABLE. | 








SILVER, 


‘ EIFFEL r 


















Silver Mounts, 
ivory Brushes, 





O’ERTOPS ALL OTHERS. 


OUR DAUGHTER'S BAG. 


FITTINGS REMOVABLE. 
Silver, £3 3s. 


‘il vay Be ‘ :. 
In Plated, Silver, £3 3s 
£6. 


In Silver, 
£7 10s. 





18 in. 
> CATALOGUES | 
FREE. 





S. FISHER, 188, STRAND, BAG MAKER. 
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THE “SHAKESPEARE COT.’ 


Suitable for a Babe, or a Child of any age. 


A Child's New Bed. Made in Five Sizes. 

This newly invented Cot is strong and simple, easily 
taken to pieces and put together again, packs into a small 
compass, and weighs from 11 to 15 1b. The canvas is in 
piece, which is stretched on to a frame, forming such 
an easy, pliable bed that » mattress is not needed. 


FoR PRICE LIST & PARTICULARS ADDRESS: 


Ee ern 


ISLE OF MAN. 
UNRIVALLED HOLIDAY RESORT 


24 and 25, 


one 


REGATTAS, June 
June 26, in which the 
Yachts will take 


GRAND 

Ramsey 

part : 

&e. 

vided free with Guides, Map, Hotel and Boarding 
House Lists, &c., on application to 


MR. R. KEIG, 
5, ATHOL STREET, DOUGLAS, ISLE OF MAN, 
or at London Office, 


27, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, BC. 
IN TUBES, 


LLOYOS «fcc 
rae oricinas FU XKESIS 


FOR EASY SHAVING, 


Without the use of Soap, Water, or Brush. 
The Label of the Original and Genuine Euxesis is printed 
with Black Ink ONLY on a Yellow Ground. 

R. HOVENDEN and SONS, the Proprietors, bought 
the business, with the receipt, trade-mark, and goodwill, 
from the executrix of the late A. 8. Lloyd. The genuine 
is now manufactured only at their Factory. 

From all Chemists, Hairdressers, &c. 


Wholesale: R. HOVENDEN and SONS. 
BERNERS ST., W., and CITY ROAD, E.C., LONDON. 


G. E. LEWIS’S GUNS & RIFLES 


HAVE TAKEN HONOURS WHEREVER SHOWN. 
Paris, 1878; Sydney, 1879 and 188); Melbourne, 1880 and 1881 ; 
Calcutta, 1883 and 1884. 


“THE GUN OF THE PERIOD.” Trape Mark RecisTerep. 


Cross-Bolt Actions, same price as my 
Treble-Grip. 


BriTANNIA, VALKYRIE, Aiitsa, SATANITA, 


Families pr 





and 


Established 1850. 
Telegraphic Address: 
‘Period, Birmingham.” 


“ 
Cc. E. LEWIS'S “ARIEL” CUN. 

We are now making the annexed well-known and tried Gun asa 
light Gan, whic! ch we have named “* THE ARIEL,” and though made 
as light as 5to6 Ib., 12 bore, it is strong enough for all charges, and 
— strength aa light ness is obtained by a new arrangement of 

tion and locks. Price, from 15 Guineas. Invaluable for use in 


he ot climates, where weight tells. 

AS HAMMERLESS, FROM 20 GUINEAS. 
OF SPORTING GUNS AND RIFLES. 
IS THE LARGES “2 IN ENGLAN 


OUR STOCK fe 
FOR DELIVERY, 
ATALOGUES, 6d. Eacr 


Cc , 
G. E. LEWIS, Gun & Rifle Works, 
32 & 33, Lower Loveday Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


and | 
most celebrated | 
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THE dae THAT EXPERIENCE CAN PRODUCE 


Wey Baos New York 


IN PACKETS OF 20 
AND BOXES OF 50 & 100. 























PARKIN 


PRESENTS. 


 GOTTO 


==_ PRESENTS. 


TEA CADDY. 

Hall marked Silver, handsomely 
Gand, GS, pas oe SALTS AND SPOONS. 
Hail-marked Silver, im case complete, 


By-, post free. Hone 


fasls, um ordinary ose will 
t for 18 months, 184, 
Can be changed ot 0 nominw 


SHOE LIFT nog BUTTON 
HOO 


Silver mounted, 10/-, we 103 


77. as llusteagon, 
2, ae. ne 
THE “PRINCESS MAY” WATCH 
“Ovydised steel, and pendant to match, superior 
movement, good timekeeper, in case complete, 17/6 


(all-masted Silver, in case complete, 
18/6, post tree, 18/9. 


Hall market Silver, in case com 
plete. 236, post ‘ree. 


chony brushes and d beflalo comb, masa 

" Breshes only nom Ly Spas cates, 8: velvet, 6. 
aes cach extras wogic inital MS TRAVELLING WATCH. 
= In lesther case, 8/9, post free, Of 


weg Ae CARRIAGE CLOCK. 


t day mow 


Figh ement, 
Wis anhej ten bom im case, £6 Ge. h tach bight in travelling: 


BS 


—- — 


BUTTER KNIFE & PICKLE FORK. ‘ 
Hail enarked Sid ease, 266, post f 

+ optimal “Y SUGAR BOWL & SIFTER 
Hindsomety chased im hall. 

marked Sires, in case complet 


in git Algree, ebony centers 
Pood. hem ng <b in wn en 21/- paw 
Inkstand, 15/6 


INK STAND. 
Cat glass Bottles, on hallmarked! Silver Stand, S0y- 


: _ SUOE LIFT, BUTTON HOOK, & PAPER KNIFE REFERENCE BOOK & STATIONERY 
* In case, with chased Silver handles, 27/6, Long grace leather, with covers for four books, 48/4 


LONDON, W. Catalogues Post Free 


o- eS ae" 


54:to 62, OXFORD STREET, 








ASCOT RACES. 
NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S 


CELEBRATED BINOCULARS. 


Unrivalled for Power and Definition, 


Two and Three Guineas and upwards. In Bont solid Leather 
Sling Case (Black or Brown) complet 


New Illustrated Price-List free by Peat 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 


Scientific Instrument Makers to the Queen, 
38, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 


Baancuns: 45, CORNHILL; 122, REGENT STREET. 
OGRAPHIC Strupto: ¢ rystal I "alace Sydenham 
>». GSR. Telegraphic Address *Negretti, Le ondo »n.”” 


Telepho ae " 


THE.. 


The Latest Camera for Glass Plates. 


Can be changed into Film Camera by the 
substitution of Roll Holder for Double 
Dark Shdes. Weighs only 2 Ib. 
ADVANTAGES: 
Lightness, Compactness, Portability, 
First-Class Workmanship, 
Ease and Rapidity of Manipulation. 
Prices from £3 3s. to £4 10s. 
Send for Illustrated Price List. 


EASTMAN 


Photographic Materials Co. Ltd., 
115-117 Oxford St., LONDON. 
{Manufacturers of the celebrated ““Kodak.”) 


“A CHARMING SCENT.” 


H.R.H. The Duchess of York. 


ww On. 


WHITE ROSE. 


“The Sweetest of Sweet Odours.” 
Delightfully and delicately fragrant. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


ATKINSON'S omy’ “cenuine. 


Perfume, Toilet Powder, Soap, Tooth Powder, 

Sachets, & all other specialities with this 

“charming” odour, of all Dealers throughout 
the World & of the Manufacturers — 

J. & E. ATKINSON, 24, Old Bond St., London. 








FAR, 


FAR AND AWA YW THE BEST NIGHT LIiGHtTs.| 











Single Wicks, —= 9 hours each, xen © potiuneg § lights. 
5.B.—NO WaTeK neat IRE 


CLARKE’S " PYRAMID” NURSERY CLARKE’S REGISTERED ‘‘ PYRAMID” NICHT LIGHT WATCH-HOLDER. 


LAMP FOOD-WARMER, 


Japanned Watch-Holder, with “ Pyramid” lane and Box of “ Pyramid” Lights, 
packed in box complete, 3s. 44.5 A ag paid, 4s. 


2s. Gd., Bs. Gd., 5s., and Gs. each. Invaluable at every bedside 








Double Wicks, in Boxes contemnes 6 lights and 
urn 


burn 10 hours each), or lights in a Box, to 
6 hours, Is. per Box. 








N.B.—There is no PARAFFIN or other DANGEROUS material used in the manufacture of the ABOVE LIGHTS, which are the only Lights that can safely be burned in Lamps. 


where a designs in “ Fairy"’ Lamps 


be seen. Retail every where 


Clarke's “ Pyramid "& “Fairy” —_ Co., Ltd., London. A// communications direct to the wore Cricklewood. London, N. W., Parsieulascand Deselagneees rok Ot 








aie Printed and Publi shed 1 at ‘the Offee, , 198, Strand, in the Parish of St. ‘Clement Dases, in the County of London, by Ino RAM sm Br OTHERS, “198, , Strand, aforesaid. —Sarvapay; ‘Jums 15, 1895. 
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OPENING O F t ELE BAL: FIC CANA L. 


THE 
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WALLS AND GATES OF THE BRUNSBUTTEL ENTRANCE, WHEN UNDER CONSTRUCTION. 
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THE HIGH-LEVEL RAILWAY BRIDGE AT LEVENSAU, WHILE UNDER CONSTRUCTION, AUGUST 1894. 
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OPENING OF yo BAe FIO CA A E.. 




















BRUNSBUTTEL ENTRANCE SLUICE-GATES, PARTLY CONSTRUCTED 
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BUILDING THE LOCK WALLS NEAR BRUNSBUTTEL, 1892, 
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OPENING OF THE BALTIC CANAL. 








me a= New Routes | 
tren On 
—_—— Old Routes not 

affected by Canal. 


THE =o 

NORTH SEA & BALTIC CANAL | ho — a 
Scale 1400,000 

English Miles. 
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LOCK AT RENDSBURG, FOR COMMUNICATION WITH THE EIDER. 
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HIS HIGHNESS THE SHAHZADA NASRULLAH KHAN ON HIS VISIT TO THE GUIL 


TRATED LONDON NEWS, June 15, 
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JIILDHALL, ON JUNE 6: PRESENTATION OF THE CITY’S ADDRESS OF WELCOME, 
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THE OPENING O F 1.2%: BALTIC CANAL. 





























WORKS OF DEEPENING AND WIDENING THE OLD CANAL, 1891. 
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A FLOATING DREDGE EMPLOYED IN DEEPENING THE CANAL 
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EXPERTS IN 





DECORATIVE 





FURNISHING 





MANUFACTURERS 
OF ARTISTIC FUR- 
NITURE, CAR- 
PETS, CURTAINS. 


DEALERS IN 
WORKS OF ART. 








HAMPTON & SONS. 2. 


—e wv SMALL 
OUTLAY. 











SCHEMES AND 
ESTIMATES 


for furnishing 


SINGLE ROOMS 











or 
ENTIRE HOUSES 


sent free on receipt of 
Client’s Instructions or 
Architect’s Specifica- 
tions. 





HAMPTON & SONS’ BOOK 
of INTERIORS and FURNI- 
TURE is sent free only to 
applicants who are about to 
furnish. 


When only One or Two Articles 
are required, separately bound 
DEPARTMENTAL CATALOGUES 


showing the goods specified by 
the Applicant are sent. 





QUEEN ANNE MORNING ROOM. From the SPECIMEN “INTERIORS” in HAMPTON & SONS’ CATALOGUE. 


Wall Panelling.. i 
Mantel and Overmantel 


Overdoor paa : 
Bookcases 


Cabinet in Solid Mahogany 





, .. pine, primed for Painting, 2s. per foot super. Table in Solid Mahogany, 75s. 
os do. do. 18 guineas. Four-fold Screen, do., with tapestry panels, £9 15s. 
do. do. 25s. Two Easy-Chairs in Tapestry, 70s. each. Arm-Chair, 55s. 
do. do. 50s. per foot run. Brass pierced Fender, 45s. 
en ahi 19 guineas. Set of Brass Fireirons, 12s. 6d. 


HAMPTON & SONS, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W, *ssssezcstets 








fin. 
10 in. ee - 14 in. 


fin. 
Win 


ae ig |i 





Handsome Crystal Cut Glass Claret- 
Jug, with massive Sterling Silver 


Mounts, £10 10s, 


Prince's Plate Salvers, richly Hand-Engraved. 
as ee bs ss _ Pr : 


ter ing Silver. 





STERLING SILVER & 
PRINCE’S PLATE cecsa.x,s02) 


9 Guaranteed for 25 years without 
the silver wearing off. 










New Combination Asparagus-Rack and Sauce-Frame, 


in Prince's Plate, £3 5s. 
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A 15s. 
+ «+ #41 15s, 














Very Handsomely Cut Champagne-Jug, with removable Ice-Well, 
mounted in Prince's Plate. 


Chased Sterling Silver Antique Champagne-Jng, £17 17s, Prince’s Plate. Sterling Silver. mty Gant Sterling ier andles). 8200.” a 


ma - - Is #2 ib 8 
ANTIQUE SILVER, GOLD, 
AND OLD SHEFFIELD 
PLATE BOUGHT, SOLD, 


= = 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST 
POST FREE. 


GOODS SENT ON 
APPROVAL, 





f 
Ivory Pepper-Mill, 


Sterling Silver 
Bands, £1 10s. 










any regular Spoon-Pattern Handle, £1 1s, 
’ Sterling Silver, £2 12s, 





if 


' New Asparagus-Eater, with Saw-pierced and 
Converts into three ee ~——) 5 > “a 





Electro- Silver Breakfast- Dish. 


Sterling Silver Salad-Bowl, handsomely chased, interior richly gilt, £10 10s. Dishes by simply removing the handle. £3 15s. In Prince’s Plate, 9. Gd, In Sterling Silver, 9s, 


Sterling Silver Sweetmeat-Basket, £3 10s. Sterling Silver Salad-Servers to match, £3 10s. Prince's Plate, £4 10s, Sterling Silver, £21. 
o 


FACING THE MANSION HOUSE 


mumtea" 158-162 Oxford ST. Ws 2 Queen Yi ot. €¢. 


MANUFACTORY: THE ROYAL PLATE & GUTLERY WORKS SHEFFIELD, 
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TRONGEST AND BEST.”—Heali 


= Purchasers should ask specially for Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa, to distinguish it from other varieties 
manufactured by the Firm. 


FAULKNER ‘Sold only in I-ounce Packets, and 2, 4, and 
THE DIAMOND 22 ounce. and I-Ilb. Tins, which keep the 
FINEST STONES EVER PRODUCED (fegd.) | Tobacco in Fine Smoking Condition. 


Date Brooch, 22s. . Diamond Moon, 27s. 6d. 
: — Smaller, from 7s- 





ANY NAME OR DATE TO ORDER. 7 - A y Yj 
~~ a : j WY 
WY UY 
WW 


Cluster Earri SAS . ek eS : 
""Sae. a Pir QS EO mn Gold Earrings, 17s. 
a aay Fs . ad Smaller, 20s. 


Diamond Links, 28s. 
pair. 


Ask all Tobacco Sellers, Stores, &,, and take no other. 


Sieeent anh Hike O00. THE GENUINE BEARS THE TRADE MARK, 
Tp RII G Or all Diamonds, SSe. Ta “NOTTINGHAM CASTLE,” 
> <6 A. FAULKNER, “eecoteceees ON EVERY PACKET AND TIN. 


Eee nai aes agree, PLAYER'S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES, 


Established 30 Years. Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. | In Packets containing 12, and Boxes containing 24, 50, and 100. 




















